PLAYING  HOST  FOR  YOU — When  large  groups  of  grocers  have  their 
conventions,  when  medical  men,  nurses  and  home  economists  meet, 
when  business  and  trade  groups  get  together — Canco  is  there  play' 
ing  host  for  you.  At  Canco  exhibits  people  gather  to  talk  about 
what’s  new  in  canned  foods,  about  better  ways  to  sell.  Our  conversa' 
tions  with  these  people  and  the  booklets  they  request  are  important 
factors  in  the  promotion  of  canned  foods — increasing  your  markets 
and  sales.  We  are  glad  to  say  we  shall  continue  this  work  in  1940. 
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Vacuum  packed  products  have  £o« 
cused  attention  on  one  of  the  “sore 
spots”  of  square  can  manufacture, 
namely,  the  flanging  operation. 

The  old  flanging  method  had  a  tear¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  tinplate  and  set  up 
definite  shear  stresses  in  the  metal. 
The  flanges  frequently  cracked  at 
the  corners  of  the  can .  Cans  which 
had  been  strained  in  flanging  to 
just  short  of  a  break  appeared  to  be 
all  right  but  when  the  flanges  were 
subjected  to  the  added  strain  of 
double -seaming,  they  broke  and 
cans  and  contents  were  lost. 

Some  square  can  products  with¬ 
stand  these  small  leaks  but  vacu¬ 
um-packed  spiced  ham,  corn  beef, 
asparagus,  etc.,  require  perfect  con¬ 
tainers.  The  No.  229  Flanger  was 
developed  to  satisfy  this  need. 
Plug-dies  flange  both  ends  of  the 
can  at  the  same  time,  like  round- 
can  flanging.  The  metal  FLOWS 
into  the  contour  of  the  flanging 
chuck  without  undue  stress. 

Two  sizes,  for  large  and  small  cans. 
Built-in  drive  for  limit  switch  con¬ 
trol.  No  operator  required. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

mm 


S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore.  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  I. 
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This  big  can  tester  is  protection  against  leakage  and  is  typical 
of  the  splendid,  modern  equipment  in  Crown’s  great  new 
plant  at  Philadelphia. 


Crown  maintains  large  engineering  staffs  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  for  the  development  and  fabrication  of  better 
containers. 


The  Chemical  laboratories  at  Philadelphia  have  fully  equipped 
bacteriological,  chemical  and  processing  departments.  Raw 
materials  are  subject  to  the  most  rigid  inspection. 


I\T  all  Crown  plants,  control  is  the 
watchword.  Control  of  plate,  control  of 
dies  and  tools,  control  of  all  equipment 


Only  the  latest  type  of  lithographing  equipment  is  used  in 
Crown’s  big  plant.  That  is  why  Crown  Cans  are  so  superior 
in  appearance  and  design. 


by  the  most  painstaking  and  un¬ 
remitting  inspection  and  supervision. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
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an  experienced,  progressive^ 
organization  whose 
representatives  offer  a 
friendly,  intelligent  service 
and  a  product  of  the 
highest  quality 
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EDITORIALS 


Buy  tons  not  acres — Probably  every  canner  in 
the  business  is  seriously  thinking  about  this  sea¬ 
son’s  operations  and  trying  to  lay  plans  which 
ought  to  work  out  to  his  advantage.  And  if  he  attempts 
to  talk  that  with  his  brokers  or  the  buyers,  he  is  warned 
not  to  over-pack!  These  advisors  mean  well,  but  it 
does  not  impress  the  canner,  because  no  sane  canner 
ever  deliberately  over-packs.  He  deliberately  buys,  or 
contracts  for,  the  number  of  cans  he  intends  to  pack, 
and  the  same  with  cases,  labels  and  even  the  coal  he 
may  need,  all  these  things  can  be  definitely  counted 
upon,  but  the  one  thing  which  he  cannot  control,  is  the 
yield  from  the  crops.  That  causes  him  more  gray  hairs 
and  worry  than  all  the  others  put  together.  If  he  takes 
the  Agricultural  Department’s  average  yield,  on  any 
crop,  as  his  basis  for  enough  of  such  crop  as  he  will  need 
to  fill  those  cans,  and  the  season  should  happen  to  be  a 
favorable  one,  he  may  find  himself  with  double  the 
amount  he  counted  upon,  and  then  comes  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  the  utterly  irresistible  temptation,  to  buy  more 
cans  and  run  up  the  surplus,  and  the  result  is  that  he 
is  guilty  of  that  very  over-pack  which  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  make.  He  knows  full  well  that  he  ought  not  to 
take  this  excessive  yield  but  he  has  not  the  “intestinal 
fortitude”  to  refuse  to  accept  it,  much  less  to  run  it 
into  the  silo,  although  he  knows  that  by  doing  so  he 
will  save  his  profit  on  all  the  rest  of  the  pack.  He  has 
made  that  gamble  times  without  number,  and  he  has 
never  yet  won  out,  but  he  is  always  willing  to  try  again 
— maybe  this  time  it  will  click. 


The  old  contract  can  easily  enough  be  altered  to  buy 
tons,  instead  of  the  product  from  so  many  acres;  and 
the  grower  will  welcome  it,  since  he  knows  that  if  he 
produces  those  tons  he  will  receive  just  so  much  money, 
and  he  can  plan  his  plantings  accordingly.  His  job  be¬ 
comes  a  definite  one  instead  of  the  hit-and-miss  one  it 
is  under  the  old  condition,  and  which  invariably  brings 
hard  feelings  if  the  crop  turn-out  is  not  good,  and 
equally  hard  feelings  if  the  grower  insists  upon  deliver¬ 
ing  an  excessive  amount  on  the  contract. 

What  would  you  do  if  the  crops  did  not  turn  out  the 
tons  needed?  Well,  what  would  you  do  in  any  case,  if 
the  crops  were  bad — you  just  would  not  get  them.  And 
what  would  the  grower  do  if  his  acreage  produced  twice 
the  number  of  tons  contracted  for?  His  contract  would 
cover  his  cost  and  give  him  a  fair  profit,  and  the  canner 
would  not  ruin  himself  by  running  up  the  excessive 
yield,  thereby  breaking  the  canned  foods  market  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  every  other  canner  of  the  same 
product,  even  though  those  other  canners  may  have 
operated  on  a  very  conservative  basis. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  would  furnish  insurance 
against  the  calamity  of  too  large  packs,  and  if  so  it 
most  certainly  is  worth  adopting.  It  takes  the  guess 
out  of  the  one  uncertain  feature ;  tends  to  put  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  more  definite,  predetermined  basis,  and  that 
is  surely  in  line  with  the  modern  merchandising  they 
are  studying  so  hard  in  this  industry  right  now. 

We  have  intimated  the  danger  of  the  statistical 
“average  yield”  as  a  guide  in  contracting  acreage  or 
tons,  and  you  are  well  warned  to  be  on  your  guard 
against  that  error.  The  statistics  are  all  right,  as  they 
must  take  in  all  manner  of  crops  and  growers.  But  all 
canners  know  that  cannery  crops  stand  on  their  own 
basis.  Take  the  matter  of  tomatoes.  The  official 
average  is  less  than  4  tons  per  acre.  There  is  not  a 
tomato  grower  who  w^ould  put  in  even  a  single  inch  of 
land  for  cannery  tomatoes  if  he  thought  he  would  get 
only  4  tons  to  the  acre.  They  expect  and  they  usually 
get,  in  season  and  out,  at  least  8  to  10  tons  per  acre 
and  every  tomato  canner  knows  it.  Just  lately  the 
Champion  Tomato  Grower  of  Indiana  was  declared,  a 
Mr.  Otis  Underwood,  Tipton,  Indiana,  and  he  grew  an 
average  of  18.02  tons  per  acre  on  a  4.87  acre  plot,  and 
83.1  per  cent  of  the  tomatoes  graded  U.  S.  No.  1 

Buying  on  the  ton  basis,  whether  for  tomatoes,  com, 
peas,  beans,  fruits  or  what  not,  you  avoid  all  these 
questions  of  yields,  and  leave  that  to  the  growers, 
where  it  belongs,  because  each  grower  knows  what  his 
land  will  do,  and  he  is,  therefore,  left  a  free  agent  to 
produce  the  number  of  tons  wanted  on  whatever 
acreage  he  may  figure  he  requires.  It  is  just  a 


A  few  years  ago  a  sensible  movement  was  started  to 
obviate  that  apparently  impossible  situation,  and  some 
canners  are  now  employing  it,  and  that  is  to  buy  or 
contract  for  a  given  number  of  tons  of  the  crop  wanted. 
You  know  how  many  cans  per  ton  you  can  get — or 
should  get — from  a  ton  of  any  canning  crop  (and  not 
more  if  you  are  canning  quality)  and  therefore,  you 
can  figure  to  a  very  close  degree  the  exact  number  of 
I  ons  of  the  crop  you  want,  and  are  ready  to  take.  This 
can  be  a  flexible  contract  in  that  you  will  pay  the 
grower  top  price  for  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  or  strictly 
young  and  tender  peas,  beans  etc.,  and  a  very  much 
lower  price  for  U.  S.  No.  2  grade  or  for  more  mature 
crops,  if  you  intend  to  take  such.  It  is  a  definite  con¬ 
tract  with  your  growers  both  as  to  extent  of  possible 
delivery  and  of  its  quality,  and  it  is  legal  and  entirely 
fair.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  “Canning  Factory”  is 
the  only  place  on  earth  at  which  an  entire  crop  can  be 
forced  on  the  buyer,  regardless  of  quality  or  quantity, 
so  long  as  it  is  the  yield  from  the  contracted  acreage. 
It  is  about  time  this  archaic  method  was  buried,  and 
the  industry  bought  on  a  real  merchandising  basis. 
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thorough,  business-like  way  of  doing  this  job  instead 
of  the  old  hit-and  miss  manner. 

Then  if  the  canner  does  over-pack  he  will  have  no 
escape  from  blame,  and  to  a  large  degree  he  will  have 
no  escape  if  his  quality  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  He 
can  buy  quality  or  he  can  take  the  run-of-the-field,  but 
in  buying  quality  tons  he  will  save  himself  a  lot  of 
expense  in  sorting  and  inspecting.  The  system  is  worth 
more  money  to  the  grower  than  the  old;  that  is,  the 
canner  can  afford  to  pay  better  prices  to  the  growers, 
and  that  would  help  it  work  more  smoothly. 

Just  one  other  hint  as  to  the  1940  operations:  stan¬ 
dard  goods  ought  to  be  avoided  as  you  would  the  itch. 
Millions  of  new  consumers  are  being  made  for  canned 
foods,  but  they  can  only  be  held  by  giving  them — 
assuring  them — a  can  of  better  quality  foods  than  the 
common  standards.  Standards  will  not  bring  back  their 
cost;  and  every  year  that  condition  is  growing  worse. 
You  cannot  meet  the  competition  of  the  new  forms  of 
foods  with  standard  goods.  And  you  will  have  to  fight 
to  get  your  full  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

HOME  ECONOMICS— We  are  “lifting”  another  fea¬ 
ture  from  the  big  Convention  report  which  we  will  give 
you  next  issue,  because  we  want  you  to  give  it  special 
attention.  We  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in 
this  issue.  Too  many  canners,  we  fear,  think  this  is 
some  sort  of  mollycoddle  stuff  of  no  importance.  Get 
that  out  of  your  head.  This  is  really  selling  canned 
foods  to  that  little  customer  whom  you  cannot  afford 
to  avoid,  much  less  affront,  the  little  lady  of  the  house, 
the  consumer.  And  they  are  doing  a  wonderful  job. 
Millions  now  understand  what  canned  foods  are,  instead 
of  being  afraid  of  them,  as  they  were.  You  must  read 
and  understand  this  real  merchandising  feature,  and 
we  want  you  to  read,  now  before  you  get  busy  on  what 
you  may  consider  the  more  important  matters  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Carlton  Sturdy,  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
travels  all  over  the  country  telling  people  the  story  of 
canned  foods,  and  he  is  doing  a  wonderful  job,  and 
deserves  your  gratitude.  From  such  actions  of  the 
Home  Economics  is  coming  the  good  business  you  are 
enjoying! 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  5-17,  1940 — Nineteenth  Annual  Canners’  and 
Frozen  Food  Packers’  School,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  9-17,  1940 — National  Canned  Salmon  Week. 
FEBRUARY  15-22,  1940 — National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  20-22,  1940 — Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers’  Technical 
Conference,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
FEBRUARY  27-28,  1940 — Virginia  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  7-9,  1940 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Meeting. 

MARCH  13-15,  1940 — Short  Course  for  Wisconsin  Canners  and 
their  Fieldmen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FLORIDA’S  CITRUS  LAWS  ATTACKED 

LORIDA  laws  regulating  the  marketing  of  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit  and  tangerines  were  attacked  by  236  owners  of  small 
groves  at  a  hearing  lasting  seven  hours  the  other  day  in  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida,  before  Circuit  Judge  H.  C.  Petteway.  Attorneys 
for  the  state  defended  the  laws.  The  Couit  gave  both  sides 
additional  time  for  argument,  indicated  he  would  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  citrus  acts  of  1935  and  1939. 

ADVERTISING  NOT  TARGET  OF  F.  T.  C. 

rEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  announced  last  week  that 
r  it  has  no  intention  of  “singling  out  advertising  any  more  than 
any  other  item,’’  in  its  proposed  inquiry  into  the  methods  and 
costs  of  distribution.  Judging  fi’om  inquiries  and  articles  in 
certain  publications,  the  Commission  said,  there  is  much  miscon¬ 
ception  concerning  the  character  and  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  according  to  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  to  ascertain  and  assemble  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
whole  subject  of  distribution  in  a  number  of  industries. 

RETAIL  SALES  UP  $2,500,000,000 

SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  Har-ry  Hopkins  announced  that 
retail  sales  in  1939,  amounted  to  $37,950,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $2,500,000,000  over  1938.  The  1939  figure.  Secretary  Hopkins 
said,  was  some  2  billion  under  1937,  the  previous  recovery  peak, 
and  half  of  the  difference  was  attributed  to  lower  prices  and 
half  to  smaller  sales  in  some  fields.  Food  sales  were  $9,095,000,- 
000,  up  2  per  cent  over  1938. 

MICHIGAN  DISTRIBUTORS  CITED 

lOLATION  of  the  brokerage  provisions  of  theRobinson-Pat- 
man  Act  was  charged  last  week  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  cease  and  desist  orders  against  two  Michigan  dis¬ 
tributors  and  an  Indiana  buyer.  The  respondents  are  Charles 
V.  Herron,  trading  as  Charles  V.  Herron  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.; 
the  Ryon  Grain  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  McLaughlin  Ward  &  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

According  to  the  Commission,  Herron  purchased  beans  out- 
I’ight  and  for  his  own  account,  from  the  two  Michigan  concerns, 
and  received  from  them  an  allowance  on  each  bag  in  lieu  of 
brokerage.  The  allegation  that  no  services  were  rendered  by 
Herron  to  the  seller  companies  in  these  ti’ansactions  was  denied 
by  the  respondents  although  other  alleged  acts  were  admitted. 

HEARINGS  ON  CHAIN  BILL  GRANTED 

EPRESENTATIVE  WRIGHT  PATMAN  of  Texas,  it  was 
learned  last  week,  has  induced  the  House  Ways  &  Means 
Committee  to  allow  him  sixteen  hours  of  hearings  on  his  measure 
to  levy  a  tax  on  chain  stores.  They  may  be  called  as  soon  as 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  issue  is  out  of  the  way.  The 
reported  time  allotment  on  the  chain  tax  hearings  is  held  in¬ 
adequate  in  Washington  circles,  and  some  hold  the  action  as  a 
“gesture”  to  pacify  Representative  Patman. 

CANNERS  SEEN  IN  BETTER  POSITION 

RUIT  and  vegetable  canners  are  doing  considerably  better  this 
year  than  last,  according  to  a  Chicago-dated  article  which 
appeared  last  week  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York).  The 
industry’s  prospects  for  the  year,  it  says,  appear  “reasonably 
favorable”  at  this  time  although,  as  usual,  the  size  of  the  1940 
pack  largely  will  determine  results  for  the  fiscal  year  starting 
this  spring. 

Trade  sources  contacted  recently  at  the  National  Canners 
Association  Convention  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  industry 
as  a  whole  probably  would  be  “in  the  black”  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  ends  in  February  and  March,  the  article  con¬ 
tinues.  In  the  previous  year  losses  were  quite  general,  it  says. 

“Indicative  of  the  improvement  the  industry  has  enjoyed  this 
year  is  the  showing  made  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  its  recapitalization  plan  the  company  revealed, 
last  month,  that  in  the  eight  months  ended  October  28,  1939,  it 
had  a  net  profit  of  $2,670,133,  against  a  net  loss  of  $3,354,277  in 
the  full  fiscal  year  ended  February  29,  last  year. 

“The  industry’s  better  showing  this  year  is  attributed  to  an 
improved  price  situation  which  developed  under  the  influence 
of  shorter  supplies  and  somewhat  better  demand,  the  latter 
coming  as  a  result  of  increased  industrial  employment,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  last  six  months.” 
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Home  Economics  ConFerence 

Held  during  the  Thirty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
Chicago,  III.,  Wednesday  Morning,  January  24,  1940 

Dan  F.  Gerber,  Presiding — Two  Reports 


To  assure  free  expression  without  restraint  at  all  these  “Con¬ 
ferences”  our  reporters  are  absent.  In  other  words  the 
presence  of  the  press  might  keep  some  from  talking — and  so 
the  press  stays  away.  It  has  been  customary  to  furnish  us  a 
summary  of  each  meeting.  The  following,  run  now  ahead  of 
the  big  Convention  Issue,  is  to  be  regarded  as  such.  This  Home 
Economics  Division  of  the  N.  C.  A.  is  doing  magnificient  work 
in  helping  increase  the  number  of  consumers  using  canned  foods. 

INCREASED  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 

by  Ruth  Atwater  and  Marjorie  H.  Black,  Directors 

Home  Economics  Division,  National  Canners  Association 

CONSUMER  education,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  any 
public  relafions  work  that  an  industry  may  undertake,  is  no 
new  activity  on  the  part  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
When  the  Home  Economics  Division  was  established  twelve  years 
ago,  the  Association  undertook  its  first  organized  effort  to  bring 
to  the  consumer  of  canned  foods  authoritative  and  practical 
information  about  these  products.  At  the  outset,  the  Division 
directed  its  efforts  toward  interpreting  in  popular  terms  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Association’s  research  laboratories. 
The  present-day  prominence  of  consumer  education  is  due  in 
part  to  a  greater  interest  among  consumers  themselves  in  be¬ 
coming  better  informed  and  more  efficient  buyers;  in  part,  to  a 
wider  appreciation  by  industries  of  the  fact  that  well-informed 
buyers  make  the  best  customers;  and,  in  part,  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  idea  of  consumer  education  by  individuals  or  organizations 
for  their  own  purposes  or  profit. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Home  Economics  Division  was 
established  in  1927  was  to  educate  the  consumer,  and  that  pur¬ 
pose  remains  unchanged.  However,  the  scope  of  the  work  has 
been  enlarged  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  to  provide  more 
efficient  service  both  to  the  industry  and  to  consumers  of  canned 
foods. 

Consumers  do  not  constitute  a  separate  or  distinct  group  of 
the  public,  for  everyone  is,  in  fact,  a  consumer.  To  reach  these 
individuals,  the  Home  Economics  Division  began  its  work 
through  groups  representing  and  working  with  individual  con- 
umers,  such  as  home  economists,  teachers,  dietitians,  and  nurses. 
Tiirough  these  groups  the  Division  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
’^formation  was  most  needed  by  them  and  by  consumers.  At 
ho  same  time,  the  Division  prepared  and  distributed  publications 
"  ot  could  be  used  directly  by  consumers  and  their  organizations. 
Later,  when  women’s  organizations  and  clubs  became  actively 
o’.faged  in  consumer  education  and  devoted  a  place  in  their 
o  ograms  to  food  buying  and  related  subjects,  the  staff  of  the 
ision  was  enlarged  so  that  one  member  could  give  practically 
•  of  her  time  to  working  with  these  groups. 

■  vith  this  work  well  organized,  the  Division  was  again  enlarged 
‘  Service  Kitchen  opened  to  aid  consumers  in  better 

'  ’zation  of  canned  foods,  and  to  help  the  canning  industry  by 
'-'-doping  and  testing  canned  food  recipes  for  specific  uses. 

CONSUMER  PROGRAM  EVALUATED 

The  Division’s  report  of  last  year  called  the  industry’s  atten- 
■'u  to  the  fact  that  teachers  and  other  professional  groups  were 
p  ■  aluating  more  critically  the  subject  matter  available  for  use  in 
consumer  education  courses.  In  1939,  the  teaching  of  consumer 


education  in  colleges  and  universities  again  underwent  construc¬ 
tive  change.  A  number  of  schools  discounted  the  teaching  of 
separate  “consumer  education  courses,”  and  returned  the  subject 
matter  to  the  general  courses  where  it  logically  belongs.  For 
example,  the  former  tendency  of  schools  to  take  the  subject  of 
buying  of  canned  foods  out  of  the  general  marketing  class,  or 
out  of  the  foods  preparation  course,  and  put  it  into  a  separate 
consumer  education  class,  now  has  been  reversed.  The  trend 
now  is  to  put  these  and  similar  subjects  back  into  the  original 
courses  dealing  with  food  selection  and  preparation.  This  ten¬ 
dency  in  several  colleges  and  universities  indicates  a  return  to 
a  well  integrated  program  that  should  eliminate  some  of  the 
ill-considered  units  of  teaching  that  grew  up  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  specialized  consumer  education  courses. 

Consumer  education  courses  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
development  were  self-conscious.  The  words  “consumer  educa-. 
tion”  were  a  battle  cry  and  a  slogan.  Now,  happily,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  this  subject  matter  to  its  proper  background  is  being 
established  and,  as  was  reported  last  year,  a  much  more  critical 
attitude  is  being  taken  by  educators  and  subject  matter  in  these 
fields  is  being  more  carefully  evaluated.  The  demand  for  the 
publications  of  the  Division  from  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
home  economics  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  from  exten¬ 
sion  workers  and  housewives,  has  steadily  increased  during  this 
transition. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

A  new  Federal  and  State  education  program  was  set  up  last 
year  under  the  George-Deen  Act  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
vocational  training  by  education  both  to  high  school  students  and 
adults  in  the  distributive  trades,  including  the  retail  grocery 
business.  The  program  for  training  grocery  clerks  is  being  set 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  major  projects  in  the 
field  work  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  this  year  was  to 
visit  the  directors  of  distributive  education  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic,  New  England,  Middle  West,  and  Far  Western  States. 
Correspondence  enabled  the  Division  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
programs  being  carried  out  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Distributive 
Education  in  Washington,  the  staff  of  the  Division  received  and 
accepted  invitations  to  speak  at  several  State  and  city  meetings. 
On  these  occasions,  various  details  of  the  programs  were  dis¬ 
cussed  with  State  and  city  supervisors.  Although  the  program 
is  still  in  a  formative  stage,  it  is  being  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  one  State,  the 
enrollment  is  13,000  students,  which  includes  the  various  trades. 

The  canning  industry  has  always  been  interested  in  better  train¬ 
ing  of  grocery  clerks,  because  they  are  the  final  link  between 
the  canner  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  Unless  the  grocer  knows 
about  the  contents  of  the  can,  he  is  not  able  to  answer  questions 
that  women  ask  about  canned  foods.  Modern  labeling  has 
helped  to  remedy  this  situation.  The  courses  in  distributive 
education  have  afforded  the  staff  of  the  Division  opportunity  to 
amplify  the  information  given  on  labels  by  talking  to  groups 
of  grocery  clerks  and  by  distributing  the  Division’s  publications 
to  these  groups. 

The  Association’s  Home  Economics  Committee  suggested  at 
the  January,  1939,  meeting  that  the  field  work  of  the  staff  should 
be  centered  primarily  in  the  large  centers  of  population.  In 
accordance  with  this  suggestion  field  trips  were  taken  during 
the  year  that  included  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Worcester,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Baltimore.  ' 
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Members  of  the  staff  were  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  meeting  at  San 
Antonio  in  June  and  the  American  Dietetic  Association  at  Los 
Angeles  in  August.  They  took  advantage  of  these  trips  to  visit 
cities  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  meetings  and  were  thus  able 
to  do  field  work  in  Little  Rock,  Oklahoma  City,  Norman, 
Amarillo,  Canyon,  Fort  Worth,  Denton,  Dallas,  Austin,  San 
Antonio,  Houston,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Reno,  Lake  Tahoe,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Salem,  Portland,  Seattle,  Laramie,  and  Cheyenne. 

INTEREST  IN  EXHIBITS 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  publications  of  the  Division 
have  been  exhibited  at  these  annual  meetings.  The  exhibits  have 
proved  again  the  value  of  having  a  booth  where  the  professional 
women  attending  the  conventions  could  stop,  examine  the  pub¬ 
lications,  and  ask  questions  about  canned  foods  and  the  canning 
industry.  Many  of  the  women  expressed  interest  in  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  can  sizes,  and  better  understanding  of  the  industry’s  plan 
for  simplification  was  made  possible  through  personal  discussion. 

The  questions  about  labeling  dealt  largely  with  the  proposed 
new  regulations  and  standards  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  many  women  in 
the  fact  that  under  the  new  regulations,  labels  will  carry  more 
information  about  the  food  in  the  container.  Generally,  the 
trend  of  questions  about  labeling  was  constructive  rather  than 
merely  critical,  and  this  indicates  an  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  the  industry  has  done  in  giving  more  consumer  information 
on  labels. 

Among  the  Division’s  publications  that  attracted  the  most 
interest  at  the  two  conventions  were  the  leaflets  from  the  Service 
Kitchen  featuring  family-sized  recipes,  with  the  recipe  put  in  a 
menu,  and  “Canned  Foods  Recipes  for  Fifty,”  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  quantity-meal  service.  Everyone  working  with 
families  expressed  appreciation  of  the  care  and  exactness  with 
which  the  recipes  in  the  Kitchen  booklets  were  developed.  They 
commented  on  the  fact  that  they  were  simple,  easy  to  prepare, 
and  that  the  directions  were  accurately  worded  and  therefore 
easy  to  follow.  Many  food  service  directors  in  commercial  and 
school  cafeterias,  tea  rooms,  and  restaurants  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  “Canned  Foods  Recipes  for  Fifty,”  emphasizing  the 
usefulness  of  the  book. 

A  wider  range  of  subjects  is  being  included  in  many  progi-ams 
of  broadcasting  stations  all  over  the  country  designed  by  these 
stations  to  interest  women.  The  program  managers  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  accurate,  definite 
information  for  homemakers,  and  one  method  of  obtaining  this 
information  is  to  interview  guest  speakers  who  can  present 
specific  facts.  Food  matters,  of  course,  are  always  of  interest  to 
homemakers,  and  the  consumer  material  prepared  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  fits  this  need.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  were 
invited  to  speak  on  radio  programs  in  the  majority  of  the  cities 
visited  this  year. 


for  Canned  Foods,”  and  “Tempting  Recipes  for  Canned  Food.” 
While  all  the  products  of  the  industry  cannot  be  covered  in 
any  one  of  these  publications,  all  classes  of  canned  foods  are 
covered  in  the  series.  These  four  consumer  recipe  booklets 
comprise  the  first  Kitchen  series. 

The  recipes  developed  for  canners  were  used  on  their  labels, 
in  their  advertising,  and  in  their  booklets,  while  the  recipes  in 
the  consumer  series  were  used  by  homemakers,  teachers  of  home 
economics,  extension  workers,  4-H  Club  leaders,  and  home  service 
directors.  Recipes  from  the  booklets  were  also  used  on  radio 
station  programs,  in  cook  books,  and  in  newspapers. 

Another  project  in  the  Service  Kitchen  was  carried  on  at  the 
request  of  the  Equipment  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  working  out 
standard  temperatures  for  testing  equipment  in  pie  baking,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  standard  pie  for  use  in  these  tests,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Service  Kitchen  was  asked  to  cooperate  in  stan¬ 
dardizing  a  two-crust  pie  using  canned  fruit. 

The  development  of  recipes  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  object 
is  to  aid  women  to  acquire  the  art  of  cooking  with  canned  foods, 
to  show  them  how  to  use  canned  foods  as  ingredients  of  recipes, 
and  so  give  them  new  interest  in  menu  planning. 

One  reason  that  women  give  for  not  using  more  canned  foods 
is  that  they  get  tired  of  serving  them  just  as  they  come  from 
the  can,  and  they  admit  that  they  do  not  know  what  else  to  do 
with  them.  Another  reason  they  give  is  that  they  do  not  care 
for  the  flavor  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  product.  As  soon  as 
women  find  that  they  can  use  canned  foods  in  simple  and  tasty 
recipes  to  produce  dishes  that  have  a  combined  flavor  that  they 
do  like,  they  are  delighted.  As  women  discover  ways  to  use 
canned  foods,  in  addition  to  serving:  them  directly  from  the  can, 
the  result  is  wider  utilization  of  the  products  of  the  industry. 

EXPANSION  OF  WORK  * 

The  work  of  the  Division  has  expanded  this  year  through 
its  contacts  with  the  distributive  education  program,  closer 
cooperation  with  radio  stations,  increased  demand  from  home 
economics  educators,  government  agencies,  and  homemakers,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  greater  distribution  of  the  Division’s  publications. 

Some  members  of  the  Association  have  used  these  publications 
in  their  sales  campaigns,  and  in  many  cases  have  reported  that 
they  were  effective  in  promoting  interest  in  their  products. 

In  rapidly  changing  times  such  as  these,  the  need  for  a  well- 
rounded  consumer  relations  program  is  evident.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  producer  and  consumer  groups  can  reach  a  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other’s  problems,  the  better  their  relation¬ 
ship  will  be.  Consumer  confidence  in  manufacturers’  products 
is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  assets  an  organization  can  have, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  staff  of  the  Home  Economics  Division 
to  adapt  its  program  to  the  further  establishment  of  such 
confidence. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DIVISION 


SERVICE  KITCHEN 

The  Service  Kitchen  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation  and 
through  its  facilities  the  Division  has  an  added  opportunity  to 
serve  the  industry.  The  services  are,  in  general,  of  two  types, 
the  first  being  an  individual  service  for  canners  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  have  recipes  developed  or  tested  for  their  own 
products  to  be  used  as  they  desire.  The  second  is  a  consumer 
service  in  which  recipes  are  developed  for  booklets  featuring  the 
use  of  canned  foods  in  family-sized  amounts. 

Foods  for  the  consumer  booklet  recipes  are  bought  in  local 
grocery  stores  just  as  any  housewife  would  buy  them.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  individual  service  for  canners  who  send 
their  own  products  in  order  that  the  recipes  may  be  exactly 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

The  recipes  developed  for  canners  become  their  own  property 
and  are  not  used  in  the  general  publications  of  the  Division. 
In  other  words,  they  are  exclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consumer  recipes  are  of  service  to  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
because  they  are  sent  directly  to  homemakers,  educators,  and 
to  any  interested  consumer  group. 

PUBLICATIONS 

To  date  the  following  booklets  have  been  published,  “Every 
Day  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods,”  published  late  in  December, 
1938,  “Easy  Recipes  Using  Canned  Foods,”  “Summertime  Recipes 


Commodity  Series 


Canned  Pears 
Canned  Peaches 
Canned  Apricots 
Canned  Berries 
Canned  Plums  and  Prunes 
Pitted  Red  Cherries 


Canned  Corn 
Canned  Peas 

Green  and  Wax  Canned  Beans 
Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomatoe 
Products 


Other  Leaflets 


Meals  for  Two 
Foods  from  Near  and  Far 
Camping  with  Canned  Foods 
Canned  Foods  for  the  School 
Lunch 

Luncheons  Out  of  Doors 
Getting  an  Adequate  Diet  by 
Use  of  Canned  Foods 
All  Hallowe’en 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas  Dinner 
Canned  Foods  for  the  Low 
Cost  Budget 
Community  Meals 
Canned  Foods  Recipes  for  Fifty 
Every  Day  Recipes  for  Canned 
Foods 


Easy  Recipes  Using  Canned 
Foods 

Summertime  Recipes  for  Canned 
Foods 

Tempting  Recipes  for  Canned 
Foods 

The  Story  of  the  Tin  Can 

The  Story  of  the  Canning 
Industry 

Canned  Food  Facts 

Canned  Food:  Safe,  Nutritious, 
Wholesome 

Information  for  the  Canned 
Food  Shopper 

Answers  to  Questions  About 
Canned  Foods 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  AS  APPLIED  TO 
THE  GROCERY  TRADE 

By  Frank  Kyker 

Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  before  the  Home  Economics  Conference,  N.  C.  A. 

January  2U,  19U0 

ISTRIBUTIVE  Education,  which  you  have  invited  me  to 
discuss  with  particular  reference  to  retail  grocery  trade,  is 
one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  Federally  aided  program  in 
vocational  education.  This  program  includes  in  addition  to  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  Agricultural  Education,  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Education,  and  Education  for  Homemakers.  Federal  aid 
for  vocational  education  is  not  new.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917,  Federal  aid  has  been  available  to 
the  States  for  the  vocational  training  of  important  groups  of 
producers  and  consumers.  Vocational  education  for  agriculture 
and  trade  and  industries  is  intended  to  help  workers  in  the 
major  fields  of  production.  Vocational  education  in  homemaking 
serves  an  important  group  of  consumers,  since  homemakers 
spend  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  money  that  enters  into 
the  retail  trade.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act 
in  1936,  Federal  aid  was  not  available  to  the  States  for  the 
vocational  training  of  that  large  group  of  distributive  workers 
that  bridge  the  gap  between  production  and  consumption. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act  Federal  funds 
have  now  been  made  available  to  assist  the  States  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  all  major  occupational  groups  in  the  cycle  from 
production  to  consumption.  Vocational  training  for  the  distri¬ 
butive  occupations  therefore  marks  another  important  step  in 
the  development  of  a  democratic  system  of  vocational  education 
wherein  all  workers  are  given  equal  educational  opportunities. 

THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION— 
Vocational  training  for  the  workers  in  the  retail  grocery  trade 
is  of  vital  concern  to  the  producers  of  food  products,  to  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  food  products,  and  to  the  consumer,  and  it  is  believed 
that  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  training  for  the  retail 
grocery  trade  will  benefit  the  producer,  the  distributor,  and  the 
consumer. 

THE  DISTRIBUTOR  BENEFITS— You  are  familiar  with  the 
high  turnover  of  distributive  workers,  the  large  number  of 
business  failures,  and  the  high  rate  of  turnover  among  managers 
and  owners,  particularly  in  the  retail  grocery  field.  These 
business  failures  and  the  high  turnover  of  distributive  workers 
result  in  tremendous  losses  borne  not  only  by  business,  but 
also  by  the  consumer.  Consequently,  one  of  the  important 
objectives  of  the  Distributive  Education  program  is  to  reduce 
this  loss  and  stabilize  retailing  by  training  not  only  salespeople 
and  other  store  workers  to  render  efficient  service,  but  also 
owners  and  managers  to  conduct  their  businesses  in  accordance 
v.'ith  sound  management  policies  and  practices. 

The  small  independent  distributor  of  goods  and  his  employees 
nro  greatly  handicapped  because  of  the  lack  of  vocational  train- 
g.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small,  individual  estab- 
b  ;hments,  especially  in  the  grocery  field,  that  do  not  have  the 
"""ney,  the  staff,  or  the  teaching  ability  to  provide  their  own 
Tining.  It  is  clear  that  this  lack  of  training  is  contrary  to 
blic  interest.  It  will  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  program 
Distributive  Education  to  serve  this  large  group  of  small 
'•‘ributors. 

THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  WORKER  BENEFITS— One  of  the  im- 
cant  objectives  of  the  Distributive  Education  program  is  to 
n  the  distributive  worker  to  render  intelligent  and  efficient 
ice.  Through  a  sequence  of  appropriate  courses  the  voca- 
al  skills  and  knowledges  required  in  the  different  distribu- 
occupations  will  be  developed.  Job  satisfaction,  and 
oi’eciation,  increased  usefulness  and  earning  ability,  advance- 
•  nt,  stabilization  and  permanency  of  employment  are  important 
‘  -ornes  of  a  vocational  training  program  for  distributive 
i  kers. 

HE  PRODUCER  BENEFITS — The  Producer  and  the  distri- 
or  are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  distributor  is  dependent 
ciie  producer  for  the  goods  which  the  consumer  wants.  The 
ducer  is  dependent  on  the  distributor  for  the  final  sale  of 
'  ‘ds.  The  improvement  of  retailing  which  will  result  from 
er  trained  store  managers  and  more  efficient  store  workers 
benefit  the  producer  through  the  increased  stability,  perma¬ 


nency,  and  dependability  of  the  individual  store  through  which 
his  products  are  sold. 

THE  CONSUMER  BENEFITS — The  high  cost  of  distribution 
due  to  labor  turnover,  business  failure,  and  inefficient  manage¬ 
ment,  falls  largely  on  the  consumer.  Any  reduction  in  this  cost 
would  be  shared  by  the  consumer  and  thereby  increase  his  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  standards  of  living. 

In  purchasing  all  lines  of  merchandise,  except  staples  and 
simple  necessities,  the  consumer  usually  has  to  rely  on  the 
salesman  for  information  about  the  goods.  Consequently, 
another  important  objective  of  the  Distributive  Education  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  train  salespeople  and  other  store  workers  to  render 
intelligent  and  helpful  service  in  their  contacts  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  An  efficient  salesperson  should  have  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  goods  that  he  sells. 

Equally  important  as  a  knowledge  of  the  goods  and  its  uses 
to  the  customer  is  the  ability  of  the  salesman  to  behave  in  a 
manner  that  is  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the  customer.  There¬ 
fore,  courses  for  increasing  sales  efficiency  should  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  these  related  factors  of  merchandise  information  and 
customer  relations. 

TRAINING  THE  RETAIL  GROCERY  SALESMAN— How  do 
these  fundamental  objectives  of  Distributive  Education  apply  to 
the  retail  grocery  field?  In  organizing  a  training  program  and 
in  planning  specific  courses  for  the  retail  grocery  trade,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  job  activities,  needs,  and 
problems  of  both  the  salespeople  and  the  store  managers.  It 
is  also  important  to  approach  the  problem  of  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  customer.  The  customer’s 
attitude  toward  a  store’s  personnel,  its  service,  its  merchandise, 
and  its  policies  is  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  store. 

The  retail  grocery  clerk,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  should 
know  the  merchandise  he  sells  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  wants 
of  his  customer.  Those  engaged  in  the  canning  industry  would 
say  that  he  needs  to  know  what  is  “in  the  can.”  Such  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  content  of  the  can  or  package,  the  number  of  servings, 
its  food  value,  and  menu  planning  would  be  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  to  the  grocery  clerk  in  rendering  helpful  and  intelligent 
service. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  salespeople  in  other  kinds  of  stores  to 
employ  “suggestive”  selling.  The  customer  who  has  bought  a 
suit  of  clothes  will  be  shown  a  necktie  that  will  harmonize.  The 
person  who  bought  a  living  room  suite  will  have  harmonizing 
rugs,  draperies,  and  curtains  suggested  to  him.  In  like  manner 
the  retail  grocery  salesman  may  suggest  to  the  customer  related 
foods  necessary  to  serve  a  balanced  menu. 

The  retail  salesperson  needs  to  know  how  to  display,  arrange, 
and  care  for  the  merchandise.  The  subject  of  good  housekeeping, 
sanitation,  and  the  proper  handling  of  food  products,  especially 
perishable  foods,  are  important  elements  in  a  training  program 
for  salespeople  in  the  grocery  trade. 

Groceries  for  home  consumption  are  usually  purchased  by 
women.  The  purchase  is  made  either  through  a  trip  to  the 
store,  or  over  the  telephone.  The  sales  transaction,  therefore, 
involves  the  very  important  factor  of  customer  relations.  Any 
vocational  program  for  the  grocery  trade  should  include  training 
in  customer  relations.  To  obtain  customers  and  to  please  them 
the  salesman  must  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable 
and  satisfying  to  his  customers. 

"training  the  store  manager— The  manager  of  a 
grocery  store  is  concerned  with  all  of  the  activities  of  food  mer¬ 
chandising  and  store  management.  In  the  smaller  stores,  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  selling  and  other  customer 
contacts.  Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  training  needed  by  the 
sales  force  is  also  needed  by  the  manager  or  owner.  In  addition 
to  selling  activities,  the  manager  is  concerned  with  such  pro¬ 
blems  as: 

1.  Store  layout,  arrangement,  and  equipment. 

2.  Buying. 

3.  Credits  and  collections. 

4.  Delivery  service. 

5.  Telephone  service. 

6.  Advertising  and  window  display. 

7.  Store  salesmanship. 

8.  Employing  and  training  store  employees 

9.  Customer  relations. 

The  vocational  training  program  for; the  managers  and  owners 
of  retail  grocery  stores  should  therefore  be  as  broad  as  the  mer- 
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chandising  activities  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  the  store  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

As  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  that  may  be 
included  in  a  vocational  training  program  for  the  retail  grocery 
trade,  attention  is  called  to  Bulletin  No.  198,  “Conference  Topics 
for  the  Retail  Grocery  Business,”  which  was  recently  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  This  bulletin  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics: 

1.  Meeting  modern  conditions. 

2.  Increasing  sales  to  satisfied  customers. 

3.  Store  service. 

4.  Telephone  service. 

5.  Delivery  sei’vice. 

6.  Credit  and  collection  service. 

7.  Personal  interest  in  customers. 

8.  Maintaining  and  adapting  service. 

9.  Teamwork  for  store  efficiency. 

10.  Store  salesmanship. 

11.  “Suggestive”  selling. 

12.  Increasing  the  average  sale. 

13.  Training  employees. 

14.  Buying  merchandise. 

15.  Window  displays. 

16.  Special  Sales. 

17.  Advertising. 

18.  Expanding  the  business. 

19.  Keeping  up  to  date. 

20.  Managerial  ability. 

This  list  of  topics  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  or  all- 
inclusive.  The  list,  however,  does  represent  those  phases  of 
retailing  which  representatives  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  regard 
as  of  paramount  importance. 

TEACHERS  WITH  RETAIL  EXPERIENCE— The  success  of 
a  Distributive  Education  progi’am  for  the  grocery  trade  is  de¬ 
termined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  ability  of  the  persons  employed 
to  teach  the  classes.  The  teacher  determines  the  nature  of  the 
courses  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction.  He  cannot 
teach  that  which  he  does  not  know,  and  to  know  he  must  have 
had  successful  experience  in  the  field  in  which  he  is  to  teach. 
Vocational  extension  training  for  adults  must  be  practical  and 
helpful  on  the  job.  The  training  must  deal  with  the  activities, 
problems,  and  needs  of  the  worker.  To  insure  that  instruction 
will  function  on  the  job,  teachers  are  employed  who  have  had 
recognized  successful  business  experience  in  the  field  in  which 
they  are  to  teach.  Classes  organized  for  the  grocery  trade  will 
be  taught  by  successful  and  experienced  persons  from  the 
grocery  field. 

HOW  THE  PROGRAM  IS  ORGANIZED— Federal  funds  for 
Distributive  Education  are  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  population.  Until  1942  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a 
Distributive  Education  .  program  may  be  reimbursed  from 
Federal  funds;  one-third  of  the  cost  is  paid  from  State  and 
local  funds. 

The  Distributive  Education  program  in  a  State,  like  other 
Federally  aided  programs  in  vocational  education,  is  administered 
by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  All  classes  must 
be  under  public  supervision  and  control.  All  local  programs 
will  therefore  be  under  the  control  of  the  local  school  system. 
Membership  in  classes  which  are  Federally  aided  is  limited  to 
persons  actually  employed  in  a  distributive  occupation. 

Classes  may  be  scheduled  at  any  time  during  the  day  within 
the  usual  working  hours  of  the  members  of  the  class,  or  classes 
may  be  held  in  the  evening  after  the  regular  working  hours. 

Classes  may  be  organized  on  the  secondary  school  level  on  a 
cooperative  school  and  employment  schedule.  The  members  of 
the  cooperative  class  are  legularly  enrolled  in  school  and 
regularly  employed  in  stores.  They  may  attend  school  in  the 
morning  and  work  in  a  store  in  the  afternoon,  or  vice-versa.  Or 
they  attend  school  one  week  and  work  in  a  store  the  next  week. 

Instruction,  which  is  definitely  related  to  the  work  of  the 
student  in  the  store,  is  given  in  school  by  qualified  teachers. 
The  cooperative  part-time  program  is  offered  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years  of  high  school  or  on  the  post-graduate  level  and 
ranges  from  one  to  two  years  in  length. 

HOW  YOU  MAY  COOPERATE— It  was  pointed  out  earlier 
in  this  discussion  that  an  effective  vocational  training  program 

(Please  turn  to  page  26) 


^GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

CHARLES  F.  TRAUNC  DEAD 

Charles  F.  Traung,  President  of  Stecher-Traung  Lithograph 
Corporation,  who  had  been  ill  for  sometime  and  confined  to  a 
San  Francisco  hospital  since  last  June,  died  on  Monday  evening, 
February  5th  at  74  years  of  age.  Mr.  Traung  leaves  his  widow, 
May,  and  two  children,  Betty  and  Charles,  Jr.,  and  a  twin  brother 
Louis.  He  was  police  commissioner  of  San  Francisco  and  only 
recently  tendered  his  resignation  which  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi, 
promptly  declined  to  accept.  His  company  recently  issued  a 
most  impressive  calendar  entitled  “The  Viking,”  which  carries 
a  magnificient  lithographed  reproduction  of  an  original  oil  paint¬ 
ing  showing  a  Viking  fleet.  The  front  apron  of  the  calendar  pad 
itself  carries  the  following  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  Charles  and  Louis  Traung  .  .  .  “It  is  with  pride  that  the 
staff  of  the  Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corporation  honors  them 
by  dedicating  this  calendar  to  them  and  to  their  achievements  in 
the  world  of  lithography.  Its  subject  “The  Viking”  typifies 
their  ancestry  and  undaunted  spirit  of  endeavor.”  The  death  of 
Charles  Traung  is  a  severe  blow  to  his  brother  Louis  for  the 
two  were  inseparable  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

SEED  DISINFECTANT  CHART  AVAILABLE 

Bayer-Semesan  Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  ready 
for  distribution  crop  pamphlets  on  seed  treatment  using  their 
famous  line  of  “Dubay”  disinfectants  which  include:  “Samesan” 
for  vegetables,  flowers  and  bulbs,  “Semesan  Jr.”  for  corn, 
“Semesan  Bel”  for  seed  potatoes,  “Ceresan”  for  grains  and 
a  treating  chart  for  the  use  of  these  products.  The 
company  has  also  recently  completed  a  set  of  educational 
motion  picture  films  which  are  made  available  without  charge 
and  can  be  used  very  profitably  in  meetings  with  growers. 
They  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  these  films  in  detail  upon 
application  to  the  Wilmington  office. 

CALIFORNIA  CONSERVING  COMPANY  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  California  Conserving 
Company  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  officers  were  chosen  as 
follows:  President,  M.  E.  Wangenheim;  vice-presidents,  N.  W. 
Stern,  C.  F.  Roberts  and  Edward  P.  Gesellchen,  and  directors, 
Walter  Haas,  Richard  Goldman,  Adrien  Falk  and  Edward  P. 
Gesellchen. 

JOHN  WOLFROM  DEAD 

John  L.  Wolfrom,  who  had  a  host  of  friends  throughout  New 
York  State,  and  in  fact  many  other  sections  of  the  country, 
through  his  long  connection  with  the  canning  industry  which 
began  in  1899  with  the  United  States  Canning  Company  at 
Northeast,  Pennsylvania,  and  actively  terminated  with  his  last 
association  with  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  1931,  died  on  January  14th,  1940.  Upon  terminating 
his  connection  with  Snider  Packing  Corporation  in  1931,  he 
founded  the  Wolfrom  Machinery  Company  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  remained  active  in  that  business  until  the  timt!  of 
his  death.  Associated  with  him  in  the  machinery  business  was 
his  son,  M.  A.  Wolfrom,  who  will  continue  the  business. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  INVENTORY 

In  the  collection  of  the  1940  Census  Uncle  Sam  is  making 
every  effort  to  know  how  many  people  are  under  his  protection, 
where  they  are  located,  how  they  earn  a  living,  how  many 
stores  and  factories  they  operate  and  how  many  farms  they 
work.  The  1940  Census  will  be  broad  in  scope,  it  will  cover 
population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  business,  employment 
and  occupations,  drainage,  irrigation,  mines  and  housing.  While 
some  of  the  questions  asked  may  seem  personal  in  nature,  do 
not  be  disturbed  or  reluctant  in  answering  for  no  person  but  a 
sworn  Census  employee  will  ever  see  the  individual  report  and 
an  accurate  inventory,  devoid  of  any  guesses  is  the  objective. 
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Canned  Tomato  Association  Formed 

Minutes  oF  a  meeting/  held  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  10  A.  M., 
February  4,  I940,  for  the  purpose  oF  Forming  a  National  Tomato  Association 


Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  G.  Bartol  Silver, 
with  following  tomato  canners  present,  representing  their 
various  districts: 

Chas.  F.  Boucher,  Bryan  Canning  Co.,  Bryan,  Ohio;  L.  Ratzes- 
berger,  Jr.,  Illinois  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Alan  R. 
Warehime,  Hanover  Canning  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa.;  A.  H.  Ellis, 
Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa;  G.  Bartol  Silver,  Chas.  B.  Silver 
&  Son,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.;  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Kenneth  N. 
Rider  Co.,  Inc..,  Trafalgar,  Ind.;  Wm.  A.  Free,  Hungerford  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  Hungerford,  Pa.;  Geo.  S.  Wenger,  Lake  Erie  Canning 
Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.;  E.  C.  Thatcher,  The  DeGraff  Food  Co.,  De- 
Graff,  Ohio;  Craig  Dillon,  Arthur  Canneries,  Inc.,  Montpelier, 
Ind;  Robert  Payne,  Eau  Claire  Packing  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Mich.; 
Azel  0.  Hiatt,  Swayzee  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Swayzee,  Ind.;  Newlin 
B.  Watson,  R.  S.  Watson  &  Son,  Greenwich,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Rider  also  represented  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  by  proxy. 
After  an  outline  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  by  Chairman 
Silver,  a  general  discussion  was  held,  including  talks  by  Mr. 
Byrne  Marcelles  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Beale,  of  Stevenson,  Jordan  & 
Harrison,  regarding  the  Pea  organization  and  their  ideas  on 
organizing  tomato  canners. 

After  a  short  recess  for  lunch.  President  James  Smith  and 
Executive  Secretary  Wilbur  Carlson  and  Nate  Haffenberg, 
attorney  for  the  Coin  Canners  Service  Bui’eau,  kindly  outlined 
the  objectives  of  their  association  and  their  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  After  further  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  that  a  canned  tomato  association,  name 
to  be  decided  later,  be  organized  along  lines  similar  to  the  Corn 
Canners  Service  Bureau. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wenger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ratzesberger, 
that  sub-committees  on  organization,  policy  and  finance  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman,  to  report  back  to  the  general  meeting 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  their  recommendations  covering  these 
subjects.  The  above  motion  was  passed  unanimously. 

Chairman  Silver  then  appointed  the  following  committees: 
Organization  Committee,  Mr.  Silver,  chairman,  Mr.  Warehime, 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Ellis.  Policy  Committee,  Mr.  Wenger,  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Hiatt,  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Free.  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Thatcher,  chairman,  Mr.  Rider,  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr. 
Batzesberger. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Organization  Com- 
:v.ittee: 


That  the  number  of  trustees  shall  be  a  minimum  of  9  and  a 
•rsaximum  of  20,  and  that  the  following  trustees  be  appointed 
’’  this  time. 


\ew  York 

(1) 

Stanley  Macklem 

'4(1.  &  Del. 

(3) 

G.  B.  Silver,  Wm.  Lamble,  J.  R.  Phillips 

■nnsylvania 

(1) 

A.  Warehime 

u  ginia  &  W.  Va. 

(1) 

Otto  Lowe 

bio 

(1) 

Geo.  Wenger 

.(liana 

(2) 

Kenneth  Rider,  Craig  Dillon 

tk.  &  Mo. 

(1) 

J.  K.  Gregory 

'tah 

(1) 

Jos.  F.  Barker 

(’b.  <&  Iowa 

(1) 

F.  E.  Brewer 

linois 

(1) 

L.  Ratzesberger,  Jr. 

Tchigan 

(1) 

Robert  Payne 

'isconsin 

(1) 

Leo  Weix 

!  •  nn.-Ken. 

(1) 

S.  R.  Clevenger 

(“W  Jersey 

(1) 

Newlin  B.  Watson 

Tiustees  yet  to  be  named  from  Florida,  Texas  and  California. 


That  the  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  “CANNED 
l  OMATO  ASSOCIATION,  INC.” 


That  the  original  incorporators  shall  be:  George  Wenger,  A. 
H.  Ellis,  G.  B.  Silver,  Allen  R.  Warehime  and  Kenneth  Rider. 

That  the  headquarters  shall  be  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

That  the  chairman  appoint  the  following  as  a  Management 
Committee:  G.  B.  Silver,  chairman,  Alan  R.  Warehime,  Kenneth 
N.  Rider,  L.  Ratzesberger,  Jr.,  Geo.  Wenger. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Silver  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Boucher  that 
the  report  of  the  Organization  Committee  be  adopted.  Passed 
unanimously. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Policy  Committee: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  organization  to 

1.  Establish  a  permanent  central  office  to  serve  all  tomato 
canners. 

2.  To  create  confidence  and  understanding  among  tomato 
canners  of  the  nation. 

3.  To  provide  all  canners  of  tomatoes  understandable  facts 
and  data  relating  to  the  operation  of  all  phases  of  the 
tomato  canning  industry. 

4.  To  develop  sales  promotion  and  merchandising  programs 
to  create  a  wider  use  of  and  more  uniform  distribution  for 
canned  tomatoes. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wenger  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ratzes¬ 
berger  that  the  report  of  the  Policy  Committee  be  adopted. 
Passed  unanimously. 

The  following  report  was  given  by  the  Finance  Committee: 

Dues  of  %  cent  per  case  of  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes,  re¬ 
gardless  of  can  size,  in  canners  hands,  owned  by  canners, 
whether  sold  or  unsold  as  of  February,  1940.  Dues  to  be  paid 
upon  completion  of  organization  and  notification  by  the  Seci-e- 
tary. 

Based  on  estimated  stocks  on  February  1st,  of  about  8,000,000 
cases,  and  assuming  an  initial  response  of  50  per  cent,  this 
will  furnish  $20,000 

Of  the  funds  raised,  a  minimum  of  $10,000  be  earmarked  for 
organization  expense  and  the  first  year’s  operation  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  organization. 

The  balance  of  the  funds  raised  to  be  used  for  promotional  or 
advertising  programs  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  management 
committee  or  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  that 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  be  adopted,  as  read.  Passed 
unanimously. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  following  officers 
were  unanimously  elected  to  serve  until  the  next  regular  annual 
meeting.  G.  Bartol  Silver,  President,  George  Wenger,  Vice- 
President  from  the  West,  Alan  Wai-ehime,  Vice-President  from 
the  East,  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Secretary. 

On  motion  by  Craig  Dillon,  seconded  by  Newlin  Watson,  Mr. 
Hiatt,  Mr.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Lamble  were  to  serve  as 
the  Finance  Committee.  Passed  unanimously. 

Adjournment  until  9:00  A.  M.,  February  5,  1940. 

Meeting  at  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  called  to 
order  by  Chairman  Silver  at  9:000  A.  M.,  February  5,  1940. 

Chairman  Silver  appointed  Mr.  Wenger,  Mr.  Warehime  and 
Mr.  Ellis  as  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Nate  Haffenberg 
and  take  steps  toward  completion  of  incorporation. 

Further  discussion  with  Mr.  Marcelles  regarding  management 
plans.  No  decision  reached. 

Absent  trustees  appointed  preceeding  day  were  notified  by 
wire  and  requested  to  accept. 
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The  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  trustees  was  set  as  Sunday, 
February  18,  1940,  at  10:00  A.  M.,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  now  being  ready,  were  duly 
signed  by  George  Wenger,  A.  H.  Ellis,  G.  B.  Silver,  Alan  R. 
Warehime  and  Kenneth  N.  Rider. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Immediate  action  on  the  part  of  tomato  canners  is 
urged  so  as  to  get  this  good  movement  in  force,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Every  tomato  canner  should 
join,  and  doubtless  all  will  in  time,  but  leaders  at  least 
will  have  to  respond  quickly,  form  the  basis  and  start 
operations.  For  this  reason  an  Application  is  printed 
herewith. 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  CANNED 
TOMATO  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

FIRST — The  undersigned  hereby  agrees  to  subscribe 
to  and  join  the  Canned  Tomato  Association,  Inc. 

SECOND — It  is  agreed  the  dues  for  the  period  from 
February  1,  1940  to  December  31,  1940,  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  more  than  cent  per  case,  regardless 
of  can  size,  on  unshipped  stock  owned  by  the  canner  as 
of  February  1,  1940. 

THIRD — In  the  event  the  total  subscriptions  do  not 
reach  a  minimum  amount  of  3,000,000  cases,  this  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  void  and  not  effective. 

FOURTH — It  is  understood  that  my  membership  in 
the  association  is  continuous,  but  I  may  withdraw  my 
membership  by  giving  the  secretary  of  the  association 
written  notice  thirty  days  before  the  close  of  any 
calendar  year. 

SIGNED . 

Firm  Name 

By . 

My  initial  contribution  will  be  approximately  $ . 

• 

URY  ASSISTANT  SALES  MANAGER  OF  O.  I. 

Arthur  E.  Ury,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company  for  several  years  has 
been  made  assistant  to  Howard  A.  Trumbull,  Merchandising 
Manager.  Walter  D.  Plummer,  of  the  advertising  division,  will 
take  over  Mr.  Ury’s  former  duties. 

GENERAL  FOODS  PRESIDENT  ON  WEST  COAST 

Clarence  Francis,  president  of  General  Foods,  was  a  late 
January  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Francis. 
They  are  from  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  LAW  DIFFICULTIES 

California  is  having  some  difficulties  in  maintaining  its  mini¬ 
mum  price  control  laws,  although  these  are  held  to  be  working 
out  fairly  well,  as  a  whole.  Food  interests  are  demanding  that 
more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti-loss  leader  provision 
be  undertaken,  contending  that  the  practice  of  giving  away  of 
foods  as  premiums  is  against  the  law.  Many  moving  picture 
houses  have  been  giving  away  food  products  in  place  of  cash 
as  prizes  in  bank  nights  and  bingo  games,  while  clothing  stores 
have  offered  turkeys  and  baskets  of  canned  foods  as  “free”  with 
the  purchase  of  a  suit  of  clothes.  Warnings  have  been  issued 
by  trade  organizations  that  the  giving  away  of  foods  is  a 
violation  of  the  unfair  practices  act  of  California. 

OLIVE  SIZES  STUMP  EXPERTS 

A  recent  question  which  all  but  stumped  the  experts  on  the 
Information  Please  radio  program  had  to  do  with  identifying 
the  terms  “Colossal,”  “Super-Colossal,”  “Mammoth,”  “Jumbo,” 
“Giant,”  “Standards,”  “Extra  Large,”  “Large”  and  “Medium.” 
Of  course,  these  are  the  official  California  canned  olive  size- 
grades.  A  real  test  would  have  been  to  have  had  the  experts 
arrange  these  in  proper  order. 


FORTY  PACES  OF  NEW  ITEMS 

New  developments  and  the  acquisition  of  new  lines  of  canning 
machinery  which  includes  the  Buck  Stringless  Bean  Line  and 
the  Hanson  Line  of  Fillers  for  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  kraut, 
corn,  liquids  and  semi-liquids  and  other  items,  made  it  necessary 
for  Food  Machinery  Corporation  to  issue  a  forty-page  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  general  catalog  No.  500.  All  of  the  items  included 
are  new  machines  or  items  which  have  been  added  since  the 
catalog  was  published.  You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  supple¬ 
ment  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  developments.  It  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  company  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

GRANDCHILDREN’S  PICTURES  ON  LABELS 

A  very  proud  grandparent  was  found  to  be  residing  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  during  the  Convention,  and  the  extent  of  his  pride 
was  made  known  only  upon  examination  of  his  feature  labels, 
“Sonny  Boy”  tomatoes  and  “Sunny  Girl”  golden  bantam  corn. 
Pictured  on  the  “Sonny  Boy”  label  is  Mr.  W.  M.  Campbell’s 
grandson  and  his  granddaughter’s  likeness  adorns  the  “Sonny 
Girl”  brand.  So  already  Mr.  Campbell  has  put  the  youngsters 
to  work  in  doing  a  selling  job  for  the  products  packed  by  the 
Fayette  Canning  Company  at  Washington  Courthouse,  Ohio, 
and  granddaddy  has  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

GERBER’S  BABY  FOOD  CAMPAIGN  BEGINS 

During  February  some  18  national  magazines  and  class  papers 
will  carry  the  story  of  Gerber’s  strained  and  chopped  foods 
and  Gerber’s  cereal  foods  to  professional  groups  and  house¬ 
wives  throughout  the  country,  for  a  total  circulation  of  over 
22,000,000. 

COMSTOCK  WAREHOUSE  BURNS 

Fire  destroyed  the  huge  warehouse  of  the  Comstock  Canning 
Corporation  in  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.  at  an  estimated  loss  of 
between  $35,000  and  $40,000.  The  blaze  was  believed  caused  by 
a  short  circuit  in  the  electric  wiring  system. 

The  local  fire  department  battled  feverishly  to  save  the  build¬ 
ing  and  failing  in  that,  they  concentrated  their  efforts  in  keeping 
the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  canning  plant  proper  where  is 
housed  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

Several  thousand  cases  of  canned  vegetables,  corn,  peas  and 
tomatoes  were  destroyed  as  well  as  the  company’s  entire  supply 
of  labels.  Explosion  of  the  canned  goods  continued  at  intervals 
throughout  the  conflagration. 

The  building  destroyed  was  a  three-story  frame  structure 
about  50  by  100  feet  in  dimensions.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Miller  Feed  Mill  and  Bean  House. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  TEST  CASE 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Welfare,  California,  has  made  arrangements  to  take  test  cases 
to  court  to  enforce  the  $16  a  week  minimum  wage  for  women. 
A  Southern  California  group  has  made  plans  to  resist  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  act,  claiming  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  the 
minimum  wage  and  meet  the  competition  of  Southern  States. 

MAX  B.  ROBINS  WITH  NATIONAL  CAN 

Max  B.  Robins,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Container 
Industry  for  over  25  years,  on  January  1st,  1940,  became 
affiliated  with  National  Can  Corporation.  Mr.  Robins’  office 
will  be  at  headquarters  of  the  company,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  REMODELING  PLANT 

National  Food  Products  Company,  Winchester,  Virginia,  is 
completely  remodeling  its  plant  and  installing  a  battery  of  22 
Coons  peeling,  coring  and  seed  cell  removing  machines,  as  also 
6  multiple  slicers,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  season’s  pack 
of  apples. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Feb.  12 — Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners 
Association. 

Feb.  13 — Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  Rotary  Club. 

Feb.  15 — Johnson  City,  Tennessee — Eastern  Tennessee  State 
teachers  College,  Home  Economics  Department. 

Feb.  15 — Nashville,  Tennessee,  Middle  Tennessee  Independent 
Merchants  Association. 
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provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 

or 

FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


PROVIDE  ECONOMICAL,  DEPENDABLE 
STEADY  AND  ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED  POWER 


ViNERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it 
is  also  important  that  it  be  furnished  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 


If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  ‘ 
speed  of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulat¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  different  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  are  taken  by 
the  canner  and  grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas 
that  pass  out  of  the  viners  unhulled,  or  from 
breakage  during  the  hulling  process. 


These  plants  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors. 
They  produce  power  which  can  be  changed 
to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convenient  lever  without  stop¬ 
ping  the  engine.  They  are  especially  engi¬ 
neered  to  meet  every  requirement  for  Viner 
Drive. 


users  of  these  power  plants  are  highly 
pleased  with  their  performance  and  econ¬ 
omy.  You  can  now  drive  a  two- viner  station 
efficiently  with  a  fuel,  maintenance  and  de¬ 
preciation  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per 
hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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The  ^Tollow-Thru'^  On  Canned  Foods  Sales 

By  “BETTER  PROFIT^’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


A  YE  AR  ago  in  July,  a  wholesale  distributor  of  canned 
foods  took  over  the  distribution  of  a  line  of  fast 
/  \  frozen  foods  as  one  of  a  few  in  the  United  States 

to  whom  such  a  privilege  was  granted,  inasmuch  as  all 
distribution  up  to  that  point  had  been  by  direct  sales 
to  retail  customers.  In  the  twelve  months  after  the 
account  was  placed,  the  distributor  sold  over  three  cars 
of  fast  frozen  peas.  That  is,  the  sales  of  frozen  peas 
in  small  packages  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  over 
three  cars  in  number  two  cans.  Not  an  astounding 
amount  but  three  cars  less  of  canned  peas  were  sold 
by  this  jobber  in  one  year’s  time.  Multiply  this  by  ten 
others  selling  like  amounts  or  more  and  you  can  begin 
to  get  a  picture  of  just  what  the  advent  of  fast  frozen 
foods  will  mean  to  the  canning  industry,  if  no  positive 
steps  are  taken  by  leaders  to  do  as  good  a  job  of  selling 
on  their  products  as  has  been  done  by  the  packers  of 
these  newer  foods. 

Fortunately  for  the  canners,  I  should  say,  on  January 
first  of  this  year  some  of  the  pressure  on  sales  was 
relaxed  by  the  foremost  merchandiser  of  frozen  foods 
in  the  country  today.  All  merchandising  detail  was 
turned  over  to  the  distributors,  the  burden  of  its  main- 
tainence  was  placed  on  them  and  not  the  New  York 
office  of  the  processor.  Sooner  or  later,  all  but  a  few 
distributors  will  fail  to  put  out  as  much  assistance  to 
retail  sales  as  has  been  forthcoming  in  the  past,  and 
canned  foods  will  have  a  little  more  of  a  breathing  spell. 
This  will  help  only  a  little  if  any,  however,  if  canners 
stand  idly  by  and  do  nothing  to  promote  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  their  products. 

Yesterday  a  friend  spoke  enthusiastically  about  the 
service  of  another  processor  of  frozen  foods.  Interested, 

I  inquired  about  the  details  and  was  told  that  the  local 
representative  called  twice  a  week,  serviced  the  case 
and  removed  any  stock  that  had  been  on  hand  too  long, 
added  items  that  were  seasonable,  and  in  addition 
replaced  common  stocks  to  a  level  that  would  carry 
until  his  next  visit.  This  is  another  concrete  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  anxious  the  frozen  foods  folks  are  to  insure 
all  possible  movement  of  their  goods.  Contrast  with 
this  the  attitude  of  the  canned  foods  industry.  Goods 
in  the  first  place  are  commonly  sold  by  a  broker  who  has 
no  interest  in  the  transaction  except  the  securing  of  his 
brokerage  when  earned.  They  are  sold  in  most 
instances  to  a  wholesale  grocer  who  often  has  his  own 
private  label  canned  foods  and  in  which  he  is  vitally 
interested.  The  sales  are  made  to  retail  grocers  often 
pressed  for  cash  and  who  will  go  into  a  week-end 
special  sale  with  a  few  cans  of  your  goods,  hoping 
against  hope  that  no  one  will  buy  them  out.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  generally  are  that  the  few  cans  in  stock 
when  the  sale  starts  will  be  sold  by  noon  on  Saturday 
and  out  of  stock  until  the  following  Tuesday  or  Wednes¬ 
day.  Only  comparatively  few  retail  grocers  do  any 


advance  buying  anymore.  If  stocks  run  out  they  run 
out  and  are  out  until  the  retailer  gets  around  to  order¬ 
ing  again.  The  wholesaler  is  in  the  same  boat.  Few 
want  to  load  up  their  inventory  and  as  a  result  goods 
in  their  stocks  are  often  missing  between  the  time  they 
are  reported  out  by  the  warehouse  foreman  and  until 
the  new  shipment  arrives. 

Last  Thursday  night  I  attended  a  Brotherhood  sup¬ 
per  in  a  neighboring  church.  The  menu  featured  baked 
ham  and  pork  and  beans.  The  latter  were  delicious  as 
served.  I  happened  to  know  they  were  baked  under 
a  process  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents.  Everyone 
remarked  how  good  the  beans  were.  A  number  of  new 
users  for  them  might  have  been  created  right  then  and 
there  if  those  eating  the  beans  had  been  allowed  any 
way  of  knowing  who  packed  them  and  the  brand  name 
without  inquiry  of  those  waiting  on  the  guests.  Last 
Saturday  I  learned  of  one  store  that  sold  three  hundred 
country  style  frozen  chickens,  all  in  two  days,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  while  a  few  weeks  previous  the  same 
retail  establishment  disposed  of  over  four  hundred 
boxes  of  strawberries  in  a  two-day  sales  event. 

Leading  canners  in  a  few  instances,  Del  Monte  with 
their  Fall  Round-Up  sale,  now  Libby  with  their  72d 
anniversary  sale,  are  putting  on  major  sales  events, 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  canners  are  still  content  to 
allow  the  merchandising  support  of  retail  dealers  of 
their  goods  go  by  default,  unless  scattered  individuals 
here  and  there  stage  local  sales  events.  These  are  too 
few  and  far  between  to  affect  the  general  movement 
of  goods.  In  only  a  few  instances  do  we  find  canners 
willing  or  able  to  follow  through  all  the  way  in  the 
marketing  of  their  packs.  Under  the  impetus  of  re¬ 
peated  suggestions  at  all  state  conventions  and  the 
national,  that  canners  become  interested  in  selling,  we 
may  hope  to  see  more  dealers’  helps  available  to  retail 
dealers  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  again  I  am 
afraid  that  in  their  hurry  to  get  started  merchandising 
canners  will  forget  to  plan  their  distribution  of  helps 
intelligently.  Here’s  a  suggestion  that  is  not  new  but 
one  that  if  followed  out  will  help  increase  consumer 
interest  in  your  goods. 

Have  prepared  two  or  three  colored  over-the-wire 
hangers  that  show  a  reproduction  of  your  packages  and 
include  space  fof  the  pricing  of  your  goods.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  allow  space’ for  the  inclusion  of  other  allied  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  in  the’ average  grocery  store  in  which  your 
goods  are  displayed.  Get  allied  manufacturers  interested 
in  your  plans  and  ask  their  assistance  in  the  placing  of 
these  hangers.  •  With  only  these  suggested  helps  to 
sales,  arrange  to  impress  more  strongly  on  your  sales 
representatives  and  distributors  at  wholesale  that  sales 
are  lost  because  the  retail  dealer  does  not  always  have 
stock  with  which  to  supply  the  demand  that  consumers 
may  make  for  your  products.  Intensify  your  efforts 
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to  see  that  all  factors  in  the  trade  have  at  all  times  an 
ample  supply  of  your  goods. 

If  your  goods  are  adaptable  to  serving  in  restaurants 
or  public  eating  places,  supply  your  trade  with  cards 
announcing  that  the  beans  served  here  are  so  and  so 
brand,  packed  by  such  and  such  a  canner.  Urge  the 
use  of  the  cards  on  every  possible  occasion.  In  many 
instances  you  may  be  allowed  to  mention  your  brand 
names  on  the  menus  of  public  eating  places  serving 
them,  if  you  will  pay  a  small  amount  for  the  privilege. 
Or  you  may  even  find  it  possible  to  have  your  goods 
displayed  in  the  very  serving  room.  Such  information 
spread  about  a  worthwhile  product  will  help  a  lot  over 
the  years  to  get  more  folks  to  buying  your  goods  after 
they  have  eaten  them  in  restaurants  or  hotels,  and 
enjoyed  them. 

Somewhere  I  have  read  that  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
per  cent  or  more  of  all  food  sold  in  a  particular  market 
is  consumed  outside  of  the  home.  Think  of  this  and 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  retail  men  in  your 
employ,  be  sure  they  do  their  full  share  of  missionary 
work  in  public  dining  places. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  temperature  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  was  lower  than  it  was  in  Nome,  Alaska,  “29 
degrees  in  Brownsville,  33  degrees  in  Nome.”  A  blanket 
of  snow  extended  well  beyond  the  Mississippi  River 
from  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  sat  in  sales  meetings  of 
wholesalers  and  heard  salesmen  selling  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  tell  of  how  reasonably  priced  their  goods 
were,  and  how  available  in  comparision  to  fresh  fruits 
that  in  some  cases  were  embargoed  from  shipment  from 
the  states  where  grown.  When  a  wholesale  dealer  is 
stocking  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  and  canned  foods 
as  well,  what  will  salesmen  for  the  jobber  infer  if  he 
hears  such  comparisons  in  connection  with  frozen  foods 
and  nothing  in  favor  of  the  canned  article?  Simply 
that  the  boss  agrees  that  he  should  redouble  his  efforts 
to  interest  dealers  and  consumers  in  frozen  foods,  to 
the  detriment  in  sales  of  canned  good  things  to  eat. 

Right  now,  this  winter,  every  winter,  there  is  always 
a  time  when  canned  peas  are  more  delicious,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  “fresh  peas”  shipped  long  distances.  Yet, 
how  many  retail  salesmen  charged  with  selling  fancy 
■  anned  foods  are  taking  the  time  to  tell  this  to  retail 
dealers,  or  the  time  to  display  canned  peas  right  near 
:  he  vegetable  display  with  a  sign  on  the  display  pricing 
he  goods  fairly  in  comparision  to  their  true  worth  in 
vs  holesome  food  value.  Truly,  betteir  selling  ought  to 
he  the  key-note  of  our  merchandising' campaign  in  1940. 
Vnd  better  selling  not  alone  against  the  “fresh”  article 
ut  particularly  against  the  frozen  foods  that  up  until 
ne  present  at  least,  have  been  better  protected  in 
ealers’  stocks  against  running  out,  better  sold  to  the 
'Hsumer  by  means  of  window  posters  and  dealers’ 
des  helps  than  have  our  canned  foods  on  which  we 
•ust  depend  for  our  livelihood  and  profits. 

It  has  never  been  the  nature  of  the  canner  to  take 
licking  sitting  down.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
ot  pass  out  of  the  picture  now  and  allow  frozen  foods 
'  take  the  place  in  the  consumer’s  mind  that  is  right- 
•'\\y  his.  Better  selling,  more  aggressive  selling,  more 
•elling,  better  follow-thru,  will  help  maintain  it.  Let’s 
oe  alert  to  our  possibilities  for  increased  sales  in  1940. 
Our  sales  and  profits  will  increase  if  we  are ! 


DOUBLE  HUSKER  iff 

It's  no  longer  necessary  to  "put  up  with"  imper¬ 
fect  husking  or  to  tolerate  bruising  and  brealdng 
of  tender  com  in  the  husking  machines! 

The  new  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to 
160  ears  of  perfectly  husked  corn  per  minute — 
handling  the  com  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
possibly  feed.  Whether  the  ears  are  large  or 
small,  all  husk  is  completely  removed  without 
bruising  or  cmshing  even  the  most  tender  selected 
com  for  com-on-the-cob  canning.  Think  what  that 
means  in  cutting  down  sorting  and  rehusking 
time  and  in  saving  of  good  corn! 

The  FMC  Double  Husker  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  careful  engineering  and  actual  produc¬ 
tion-line  tests.  Seven  prominent  canners  used 
and  approved  them  last  season. 

Mall  the  coupon  for  complete  Information. 

Modom  Canning  Equipment  for  Ali  Food  Products 
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LABELGRAMS 

Issued  by  Label  Manufacturers  National  Association 


APRICOTS,  CHERRIES,  PEARS,  SIRUPS  — The 
grades  which  are  now  within  the  federal  stan- 
/  \  dard  of  quality  may  optionally  be  packed  in 

either  of  four  different  densities  of  sirup.  These  sirup 
densities  (Brix  test)  have  heretofore  corresponded  to 
certain  terms  and  definitions  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  (Tentative  U.  S.  Standards)  in 
its  certifications  of  grades.  A  comparison  of  terms  and 
definitions  will  therefore  facilitate  the  interpretation 
of  the  (January  10,  1940)  labeling  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  (We  are  not  here 
considering  the  grades  which  the  federal  regulations 
now  designate  as  substandard.) 


SIRUPS  USED  IN  CANNED  APRICOTS,  SWEET 
CHERRIES  AND  PEARS 


FOOD,  DRUG  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

i 

Label  Term  j 

Density  i  i 
When 
Packed 

Density 

OF 

1 

Description 

Density 

Found 

Not  1 
Less  | 
Than  ] 

But  i 
Less  ■ 
Than  j 

Sirup 

Added 

! 

Upon 

Examination 

Apricots 

In  Extra  Heavy 
Sirup 

55° 

i  ! 

55°  1 

Fancy  Apricots 

U.  S.  Grade  A 

25°  or  over 

Apricots 

In  Heavy  Sirup 

40° 

55° 

40° 

Choice  Apricots 

U.  S.  Grade  B 

21°  to  24.9° 

Apricots 

In  Medium  Sirup 

25° 

1 

40°  1 

25° 

Standard  Apricots 
U.  S.  Grade  C 
(Standard) 

16°  to  20.9° 

Apricots 

In  Light  Sirup 

10° 

j 

25®  1 

1  10° 

Sexjonds  Apricots 

U.  S.  Grade  D 
(Seconds) 

1  Less  than  16° 

Sweet  Cherries 
In  Extra  Heavy 
Sirup 

1  55° 

j 

i 

'  40® 

Fancy  Cherries 

U.  S.  Grade  A 

24°  or  over 

Sweet  Cherries 
In  Heavy  Sirup 

40° 

1  ! 

30° 

Choice  Cherries 

U.  S.  Grade  B 

20°  to  24° 

Sweet  Cherries 
In  Medium  Sirup 

i 

1  25° 

40° 

20° 

Standard  Cherries 
U.  S.  Grade  C 

16°  to  20° 

Sweet  Cherries 
In  Light  Sirup 

1 

1  ■  10® 

1 

1  25° 

;  10° 

Sex:onds  Cherries 
U.  S.  Grade  D 

Less  than  16° 

Pears 

In  Extra  Heavy 
Sirup 

55° 

Brix 

i 

1 

i 

■  40° 

1  Brix 

Fancy  Pears  | 
U.  S.  Grade  A  | 

22°  or  over 

Pears 

In  Heavy  Sirup 

1 

1  40° 

55°  I 

30° 

Choice  Pears 

U.  S.  Grade  B 

18°  to  21.9° 

Pears 

In  Medium  Sirup 

!  25° 

1 

40°  : 

20° 

Standard  Pears 

U.  S.  Grade  C 
(Standard) 

13°  to  17.9° 

Pears 

In  Light  Sirup 

j  10° 

i 

1  25° 

i  10° 

Seconds  Pears 

U.  S.  Grade  D 

j  10°  to  12.9° 

“SOLID  PACK”  TOMATOES  — On  this  subject. 
Chief  Campbell  of  the  FDA  writes  us  as  follows:  “It 
is  our  understanding  that  this  term  has  been  quite 
generally  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  labeling 
canned  tomatoes  which  consist  of  whole  peeled  and 
cored  tomatoes  with  either  a  small  amount  of  the 
actual  juice  of  these  tomatoes  or  none  at  all.  Canned 
tomatoes  fabricated  in  this  way,  in  our  opinion,  com¬ 


ply  with  the  new  standards  of  identity  and  quality  for 
canned  tomatoes  provided,  of  course,  they  comply  in 
other  respects,  and  therefore,  while  the  statement  is 
not  required,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  designation  ‘Solid  Pack’  on  that  type  of  standard 
canned  tomatoes.  Of  course,  this  unrequired  state¬ 
ment  should  not  be  so  placed  on  the  label  as  to  detract 
from  the  conspicuousness  of  required  label  information.” 

DOG  FOOD  DEHYDRATED  MEAT  MEAL  — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  ordered  a  respon¬ 
dent  to  cease  and  desist  from  using  the  terms  “pure 
beef,”  or  “pure  meat”  or  “meat”  or  “beef”  or  any  other 
terms  of  similar  import  or  meaning  to  designate  or 
describe  dehydrated  meat  meal,  or  any  product  which 
is  not  meat  or  beef  in  fact. 

CHILI  SAUCE  —  Although  this  product  consists 
almost  entirely  of  tomatoes,  it  has  not  been  defined  or 
exempted  under  the  federal  FDC  Act.  The  inspectors 
for  New  York  State  are  notifying  retailers  that  the 
labels  on  Chili  Sauce  must  include  a  full  statement  of 
ingredients. 

• 

CANCO  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Canco’s  Service  to  the  Canning  Industry  was  forcibly  demon¬ 
strated  in  their  spacious  and  attractive  Convention  exhibit 
where  diqramas  were  used  to  show  the  wide  range  of  educational 
and  promotional  activities  of  the  Company  designed  to  tell  the 
canned  foods  story  to  the  key  people  who  guide  the  eating 
habits  of  America’s  130  millions.  The  eight  dioramas  portrayed 
the  component  parts  of  the  campaign  which  include:  The 
MEDICAL  CAMPAIGN,  in  which  31  magazines  each  month 
carry  the  message  of  the  nutritive  and  public  health  aspects 
of  canned  foods;  the  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES,  staffed 
with  more  than  one  hundred  scientists  contributing  to  product 
and  process  improvements,  solving  the  industry’s  problems  and 
continually  discovering  new  factors  in  aiding  canners  in  the 
use  of  this  knowledge;  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL,  providing 
data  and  infoimation  for  teachers  who  exert  a  strong  influence 
on  millions  of  children,  the  buyers  of  tomorrow;  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  RELATIONS,  which  include  personal  contact  and 
correspondence  with  America’s  thousands  of  health  and  food 
authorities.  The  publishing  of  authentic  reference  books  and 
literature  which  tend  to  overcome  prejudices  with  konwledge 
of  the  nutritive  merits  of  canned  foods;  CONVENTION 
EXHIBITS  at  important  national  meetings  of  physicians, 
nurses,  dietitians,  public*  health  officials,  home  economists, 
teachers,  grocers,  answering  their  questions  about  canned  foods 
and  offering  educational  literature;  the  SPEAKING  SERVICE, 
national  in  scope  which  delivers  educational  addresses  on 
canned  foods  subjects  to  thousands  of  listeners  each  week;  the 
TESTING  KITCHEN,  developing  and  supplying  Canco’s  tested 
recipes  to  canners  for  labels  and  literature,  and  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  broadcasting  stations  and  lectures;  the  GROCERS 
CAMPAIGN,  furnishes  informative  manuals  about  different 
canned  foods  for  the  training  of  clerks  and  instructs  in  display 
making  and  promotional  ideas.  The  program  is  a  well  rounded 
one  and  the  exhibit  received  much  attention. 

CORNEHL,  OLIVE  GROWER  HEAD,  DIES 

Fred  Cornehl,  president  of  the  Wyandotte  Olive  Growers 
Association,  Oroville,  Calif.,  passed  away  recently. 
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Tanks  are  furnished  alone  or 
made  into  complete  units, 
with  required  coils,  agitators, 
etc.  Canners  order  many  com¬ 
plete  Kook-More  units — stain¬ 
less  steel  tanks  with  coils 


Langsenkamp  supplies  con¬ 
tinuous  juice  heating  units 
made  triple  tank  or  single 
tank  style  in  stainless  steel 
— complete  with  coils, 
agitators  and  motors.  These 
units  represent  the  best 
that  can  be  purchased, 
and  cost  little  if  any  more. 


Single  tank  units  equip- 

I  I  I  .1  I  •  I  It  I  .  t  pre-heating,  or 

Lanssenkamp  builds  many  stainless  steel  units  For  production  oF  sauce,  catsup  and  juice  storage— or  made  for  any 

to  speciFications  oF  customers.  Submit  ideas  for  complete  specifications  and  prices.  desired  purpose. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS  PLANT 
Langsenkamp  production  units  are  complementary.  Linked  together  in  a  production  system,  they  afford  volume 
production,  with  quality  at  low  cost.  Whatever  your  needs,  we  can  fill  them,  most  satisfactorily. 

Write,  Catalog  on  request. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant**  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


PLAN  NOW  TO  USE  LANGSENKAMP 

STAINLESS  STEEL  UNITS  ...  Get  Their  EXTRA  Values 
of  Better  Performance  and  Longer  Life. 

•  Specifications  will  give  an  idea  of  the  the  real  value  of  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel, 

greater  values  of  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  keenest 

-  -  examination  and  comparison  reveals  its  buyers  in  the  industry  are  satisfied  they  get 

outstanding  quality  •  •  But  only  use  affords  a  more  for  their  purchasing  dollar  when  they 

real  appreciation  of  its  difference.  Proof  of  buy  it. 


LABELS 

ORIGINFlL.nRTISTIC  IN  / 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


S-P-E-E-D 

If  you  can  take  'em  away 


KYLER 

LABELERS  S  BOXERS 

will  put  'em  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every- 
thins  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS— A.  E.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Eierlln  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eqtiipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Etirope. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 

Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant-  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Md. _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  5  Pocket  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers,  good  con¬ 
dition.  Address  Box  No.  A-2406,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Souder  Continuous  Cooker  for  2,  2%  and  3’s, 

500  can  capacity;  one  American  Utensil  Juice  Machine  Model 
C-2;  one  Victoria  Beet  Peeler;  one  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter; 
one  Asparagus  Cutter  complete  with  belts;  100  wood  Asparagus 
Blanching  Baskets;  one  No.  2  Knapp  electric  Casing  Machine; 
one  No.  10  Exhaust  Box.  All  above  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  any  day  at  plant,  Folsom,  N.  J.,  two 
miles  from  Hammonton.  Woolifield  Food  Packers,  Inc.,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Several  pea  viners  and  Tuc  corn  buskers.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Littlestown  Canning  Company,  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED — Steel  Peeling  table  conveyor,  hundred  peelers  or 
more.  State  make,  condition,  cash  price.  Address  Box  A-2405, 
The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  4  Chisholm  Ryder  used  Stringless  Bean 
grader.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  King  Pharr  Company, 
Catherine,  Alabama. 

FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 

FOR  SALE — Factory  fully  equipped  for  packing  Tomato 
Puree  or  Pulp.  Good  Location.  Address  Box  A-2408,  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — Open  pollinated  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
men  Sweet  Corn  Seed.  Good  Germination.  Samples  on  request. 
Price  4  cents  per  pound.  Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa. 

1,000  bushel  Alaska  Pea  Seed  for  immediate  sale,  high  germi¬ 
nation  and  good  quality.  A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Competent  superintendent  for  cannery  familiar 
with  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  stringless  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
okra,  spinach,  etc.  Give  full  particulars,  names  of  employers 
during  the  past  five  years,  salary  expected,  references,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2407,  The  Canning  Trade. 


TV  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma- 
chinery  — ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  this  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 


IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 


Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line 
counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  hox  number  instead 
of  your  name  if  you  like. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  clear  record  of  over  25 
years  of  experience  in  the  production  of  quality  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  fancy  table  condiments,  and  in  building  and  servicing 
canning  plants.  Looking  to  a  future.  Seeks  the  opportunity  to 
prove  his  value  as  factory  superintendent.  Will  stand  strict 
investigation.  Salary  and  city  no  objective.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2409,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


“SHO  NUF” 

Telephone  Operator:  Is  this  Plaza  1749? 

Maid :  Yessum. 

Operator:  Is  this  Mrs.  Blot’s  residence? 

Maid:  Yessum. 

Operator:  Long  distance  from  Washington. 

Maid:  Heh!  Heh!  Yessum.  Sho’  is. 

“You  a  lion  tamer — a  little  chap  like  you?” 

“My  size,  sir,  is  the  secret  of  my  success.  The  lions 
are  waiting  for  me  to  grow  a  little  bigger.” 

TIT  FOR  TAT 

A  very  thin  man  met  a  very  fat  man  in  the  hotel 
lobby. 

“From  the  looks  of  you,”  said  the  fat  man,  “there 
might  have  been  a  famine.” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “and  from  the  looks  of  you, 
you  might  have  caused  it.” 

Teacher:  Now,  children,  a  collision  is  two  things 
coming  together  unexpectedly.  Johnny,  give  an  example. 

Johnny  (shyly)  :  Twins. 


AiMULcJde  >  >  X 

Man  of  exceptional  ability,  the  sort  of  fellow 
you  can  use  in  1 940,  and  many  years  there¬ 
after. 

Sales  or  advertising  manager,  he  is  fratern¬ 
ally  minded,  Shriner,  Knight  Templar,  32 
Degree  Mason.  Can  lecture  before  any 
size  group.  Wide  acguaintance  in  food 
field,  a  practical  canner,  leading  food 
brokers  have  worked  with  him.  Capable 
editor,  experienced  in  forming  and  operat¬ 
ing  voluntary  advertising  groups.  The 
editor  of  this  magazine  knows  him  and  will 
give  full  details  to  interested  party. 

Addiess 

Editor  THE  CANNING  TRADE 


NOW  YOU  STOP! 


Two  heavy-weight  boxers  chasing  each  other  round 
the  ring  kept  treading  on  the  toes  of  the  small  referee. 
At  last  he  lost  patience  and  shouted: 

“If  you  guys  don’t  stop  treading  on  my  corns  there’s 
going  to  be  a  fight !” 

We  know  of  a  prizefighter  who  won’t  do  shadow  box¬ 
ing  any  more  because  he  thinks  his  shadow  looks  too 
much  like  Joe  Louis. 

CLOSE  MOUTHED 

.Mistress :  Mary,  when  you  wait  on  the  table  tonight 
■  ■  my  guests,  please  don’t  spill  anything. 

\Taid :  Don’t  you  worry,  ma’am.  I  never  talk  much. 

':sitor:  And  how  old  are  you,  Bobbie? 
obbie:  I’m  just  at  the  awkward  age. 
isitor:  Really?  And  what  do  you  call  the  awk- 
.1  age? 

obbie:  I’m  too  old  to  cry  and  too  young  to  swear. 

THAT  DRUNK  AGAIN 

\re  you  positive  that  the  defendant  was  drunk?” 
d  the  judge. 

Vo  doubt,”  growled  the  officer. 

'Vhy  are  you  so  certain?” 

V^ell,”  replied  the  officer,  “I  saw  him  put  a  penny 
he  patrol  box  on  Fourth  Street,  then  look  up  at  the 
A  on  the  Presbyterian  church  and  shout :  ‘Gosh,  I’ve 
fourteen  pounds’ !” 


High  Speed 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Peas  for  Canners 


Contract 

Growers 

(Idaho) 

Alaska  28-57 
Wilt  Resistant 

Wisconsin 

Penin 

Perfection 
Wilt  Resistant 

Write  for 
Attractive 
Spot  Prices 


N.  K.  &  Co's  Comparative  Pea  Variety  Trials  Near  Minneapolis 

Nor  t  hr  up.  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Contract 

Growers 

(Idaho) 

Wisconsin 

Merit 

Thomas 

Laxton 

Wisconsin 
Early  Sweets 

A  Full  Line 
of  Seeds 
for  Canners 


P 


Afeujt 


WiiTTTTTwTlJnnT  s 

The  Double  “S”  W,  G.  Corn 

CLEANER  -d  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


ill 


A  compact  hookup  of  Quality  Grader,  Brine  Mixer 
and  Gravometer  that  requires  but  little  floor  space. 
Available  in  regular  and  Junior  sizes. 

Write  for  special  bulletin  No.  1-QG. 

Chisholm'HifJeruo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASI. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Market  Editorial 

More  Canned  Foods  Bureaus,  This  Time  Canned  Tomatoes — 
How  the  Market  is  Reported  Depends  on  the  Individual — Mar¬ 
ket  In  Fine  Shape — Higher  Prices  to  be  Expected — More 
About  Direct  Selling — Evidence  of  the  Heavy  Movement 
of  Canned  Foods. 

Events — The  surprising  results  effected  by  the 
Canned  Pea  Institute,  and  likewise  by  the  Canned 
Corn  Bureau,  in  bringing  their  members  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  market  and  of  conditions 
affecting  them,  has  led  canners  of  other  items  to  want 
to  set  up  similar  Bureaus.  At  the  big  Convention  there 
were  numerous  such  meetings,  off  the  record,  and  re¬ 
sults  are  beginning  to  show.  The  Green  Bean  Canners 
formed  themselves  into  a  National  organization,  and 
this  week  the  Canned  Tomato  Association  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  is  going  to  work.  You  have  announcement 
of  this  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  we  merely  wish  to 
urge  all  tomato  canners  to  send  in  their  memberships, 
take  part  in  this  good  move  and  so  help  pry  the  canned 
tomato  market  out  of  its  dumps.  It  can  be  done,  and 
it  will  be  done,  we  believe,  but  the  more  quickly  a  good, 
big  working  force  of  tomato  canners  enrolls  in  the 
effort  the  quicker  the  results  will  begin  to  appear.  It 
is  therefore,  one  of  the  market’s  most  important  con¬ 
siderations. 

A  membership  blank  is  reprinted  along  with  the 
article  so  that  you  can  act  without  delay,  though  as  a 
tomato  canner  you  have  doubtless  the  whole  matter 
before  you  as  issued  by  the  officers.  Don’t  hold  off,  as 
is  100  often  the  habit  of  the  canners,  to  see  what  will 
r.rae  of  the  effort,  and  don’t  wait  until  100  per  cent  of 
the  tomato  canners  have  enrolled ;  that  is  a  human  im- 
)  Oosibility.  They  pulled  the  canned  pea  market  out  of 
i  iii  depths,  and  it  is  today  in  very  good  shape,  but  the 
•  reward  looking  canners  had  to  do  the  work,  and  there 
'  I  remain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  too-wise 
-  uiers  who  have  not  joined;  but  they  are  getting  the 
!■  .efits.  The  same  is  true  of  the  canned  corn  situation: 

■  outlook  was  dismal  at  the  beginning  of  the  1939 
n  canning  season,  now  it  is  in  very  good  shape  and 
ting  better  every  day.  A  larger  proportion  of  the 
n  canners  joined  to  help  out  than  was  the  case  with 
’  <  canners. 

There  are  no  price  agreements  of  any  kind  in  these 
' .  ements,  everything  is  entirely  legal,  and  if  we 
'  d  up  the  results,  as  we  see  them,  we  would  say  that 
the  benefits  come  from  the  engendering  of  a  better 
•rit  among  canners  of  com,  and  among  the  canners 
peas,  and  the  consequent  squelching  of  the  false 


rumors  which  had  always  been  used  to  break  the  other 
canner’s  prices  down.  Now  these  canners  know  that 
their  fellow  canners  are  not  the  blacklegs  they  were 
pictured ;  they  have  confidence  in  their  fellow  canners, 
and  so  are  no  longer  the  easy  “suckers”  they  used  to 
be.  And  does  the  canned  tomato  branch  of  the  indus¬ 
try  need  that  ?  If  there  is  any  greater  market  influence 
needed  we  wish  you  would  name  it.  So  join! 

THE  MARKET — It  depends  upon  whom  you  run  into 
in  this  Baltimore  region  whether  you  get  a  report  that 
the  market  is  dead,  and  nothing  doing,  with  prices 
somewhat  weaker,  or  that  there  is  a  very  good  volume 
of  trade  passing,  and  that  prices  are  on  the  up  and  up, 
due  to  the  almost  total  clean-up  of  many  staple  articles : 
spinach  practically  all  gone,  and  the  prices  now  up  to 
and  above  $1.25  for  2i/4s;  most  kinds  of  canned  corn, 
with  prices  at  least  firm  and  in  cases  much  higher — to 
conserve  some  stock  for  regular  customers ;  canned  peas 
even  lower  in  supply,  traders  saying  “there  are  no  peas 
left  here”.  There  would  be  a  real  scarcity  of  “cove” 
oysters  if  that  item  were  on  today’s  lists,  due  to  the 
long  and  heavy  freeze-up  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  tributaries.  And  from  this  same  cause  and  its 
effects  upon  the  winter  vegetables  of  the  south  there  is 
a  much  heavier  call  upon  the  retailers  for  canned  foods, 
especially  vegetables.  Read  the  New  York  Market 
which  follows  and  the  others,  and  you  get  the  real  pic¬ 
ture  as  it  exists,  and  it  is  bound  to  grow  stronger  as 
the  year  grows  older.  Prices  must  continue  to  advance, 
though  we  hope  in  a  moderate  but  steady  manner; 
lower  prices  on  any  item  of  canned  foods  are  out  of  the 
question,  and  no  amount  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  can 
change  that,  because  supplies  are  light.  The  goods  are 
actually  worth  more  than  is  being  asked  for  them.  It 
is  a  very  nice  orderly  market,  with  an  abundance  of 
strength  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  canners. 

The  question  of  direct  selling  or  through  brokers  still 
agitates  many.  As  we  write,  the  Baltimore  canners 
are  meeting  in  a  huddle  to  decide  what  is  best  to  do,  it 
is  said.  We  have  said  our  say  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  add,  except  to  warn  all  and  sundry  that  the 
intention  is  to  enforce  the  law;  in  fact  that  they  are 
•  doing  just  that.  Not  only  just  the  A.  &  P.  but  all 
chains  will  seek  to  buy  direct,  and  this  may  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  marketing  of  canned  foods  that  will  be 
all  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry :  from  now  on  the  can¬ 
ner  will  be  forced  to  put  real  selling  effort  behind  the 
disposal  of  his  goods  or  tie  up  with  the  chains  and  have 
the  goods  taken  away  at  or  below  cost.  That  will  make 
a  lot  of  fine  openings  for  real  sales-managers,  and  the 
best  of  them  will  not  be  slow  to  make  contacts ;  and  it 
will  correct  and  straighten  out  the  present  crazy  habit 
of  shipping  coals  to  New  Castle,  i.e.,  leaving  nearby 
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markets  to  nearby  canners,  with  an  end  to  feeing  the 
railroads.  There  is  nothing  hard  or  intricate  about  it ; 
you  can’t  pay  a  buyer  brokerage  under  any  guise  what¬ 
ever;  the  broker  as  your  representative  is  entitled  to 
his  wage;  the  buying,  merchandising,  broker  is  out. 
The  whole  effort  now  is  how  to  operate  under  the  law 
but  this  must  not  be  perverted  into  how  to  “get  around” 
or  “how  to  beat”  the  law.  That  is  too  dangerous,  and 
most  dangerous  just  when  you  think  you  are  getting 
away  with  something. 

PRICES — We  hope  that  the  group  of  mid-western 
canners  who  found  fault  with  our  market  pages,  and 
decided  to  send  us,  regularly,  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  selling,  will  keep  up  the  good  work,  but  likewise 
that  they  are  sending  copies  of  their  reports  to  other 
reporting  members.  They’d  find  it  a  great  lesson. 

But  one  thing  these  reports  show,  and  that  is  that 
canned  foods  are  selling,  and  selling  well.  Last  week  we 
gave  you  some  figures,  as  reported;  this  week  we 
merely  wish  to  compare  sales.  One  canner  who  last 
week,  reported  a  total  of  13,500  cases  reported  this 
week,  sales  of  10,802  cases.  Another  who  reported 
sales  of  521  cases,  reported  this  week  425  cases,  mostly 
10s.  Other  reports  of  600  cases;  4,500  cases;  etc., 
give  undisputed  evidence  that  canned  foods  are  moving. 
It  we  had  all  the  reports  it  would  most  certainly  make 
a  big  figure,  proving  as  we  have  contended  all  along, 
that  it  takes  a  “heap”  of  canned  foods  just  to  keep  the 
retailers  going,  and  they  need  this  “heap”  every  week, 
because  hand-to-mouth  buying  makes  it  so. 

Remember  the  old  story  of  Pharoah,  and  his  barn 
full  of  corn  that  seemed  to  suddenly  disappear:  “One 
locust  came  and  took  away  a  grain  of  corn,  and  another 
locust  came  and  took  away  another  grain  of  corn,”  and 
so  on  until  the  barn  was  emptied.  That  is  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  stocks  of  canned  foods,  and  the  canners 
should  advance  their  prices  so  as  to  profit  from  this 
good  buying.  That  is  their  due. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Strong  and  Generally  Active — Spinach  Prices  Mount — 
Stocks  Shortening  and  Exports  Increasing — Tomatoes  Advanc¬ 
ing — Peas  Cleaning  Up — Beans  Up — Applesauce  Firm 
— Grapefruit  Much  Higher — Fish  In  Good  Demand. 

New  York,  February  8,  1940. 

The  week — strong  and  generally  active  markets 
prevailed  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  with 
prices  moving  higher  for  Florida  and  Texas  grape¬ 
fruit  sections,  standard  Tri-State  tomatoes  and  spinach. 
And  as  this  report  is  written  a  leading  market  factor  in 
the  same  sections  has  moved  quotations  upward  slightly 
on  stringless  beans. 

As  the  result  of  serious  damage  to  spinach  in  the 
South  and  a  clean-up  of  unsold  supplies  in  the  Tri- 
States,  it  now  looks  as  if  the  California  packers  are  to 
have  the  spinach  market  to  themselves,  the  East  in¬ 
cluded.  New  York  representatives  of  Tri-State  princi¬ 
pals  were  given  prices  this  week  ranging  from  $1.15  up 


to  $1.25  for  2l^,  or  20  cents  to  30  cents  a  dozen  above 
the  f.  0.  b.  prices  of  leading  California  packing 
houses. 

To  turn  from  the  freeze  damage  in  the  South  to  tho 
supply  position  for  canned  foods  we  find  that  the 
quarterly  report  on  canners’  holdings  as  of  1940,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  continues  to  show 
a  strong  position  for  the  industry  generally.  Salmon 
stocks  were  off  22.7  per  cent ;  peas,  37  per  cent ;  corn, 
29.1  per  cent;  tomatoes,  1.7  per  cent;  beans,  16.6  per 
cent;  peaches,  30.6  per  cent,  and  pears  down  as  much 
as  46.9  per  cent  from  a  year  ago. 

And  the  start  of  this  year  also  was  featured  by  an 
above-normal  export  demand  for  canned  vegetables 
of  American  packing  on  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  the  last  half  of  1939,  these  were  583,500  cases,  or 
2  Vi  times  the  vegetable  export  to  England  in  the  same 
time  in  1938.  The  December  shipments  were  ten  times 
the  movement  in  December,  1938.  In  relation  to  our 
domestic  movement  of  canned  vegetables  these  figures 
may  not  mean  a  great  deal ;  still,  they  reveal  what  the 
trade  has  so  successfully  suppressed — active  buying  of 
our  canned  foods  by  belligerent  nations,  and  on  a 
progressively  growing  scale. 

CORN — Canners’  stocks  of  all  varieties  were  only 
12,446,000  cases  at  the  start  of  the  year.  Census  Bureau 
shows,  against  17,561,000  cases  one  year  previous.  Un¬ 
sold  supplies  of  whole  grain  corn  are  particularly 
strongly  held  at  present  in  Atlantic  States,  a  good 
percentage  of  such  stocks  representing  “sold  and  un¬ 
shipped”  goods  against  contracts.  Cream  style  Ever¬ 
green  is  firm  at  67 V^  cents  for  No.  2  standard,  with  No. 
10s  at  $4.00,  Maryland-Pennsylvania  plants.  Whole 
grain  at  same  canneries  is  75  cents  for  No.  2  standard, 
and  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam,  85  cents  for  No.  2 
extra  standard  and  $4.75  for  No.  10s. 

TOMATOES — Offerings  from  the  Peninsula  were 
made  this  week  above  a  60-cent  basis  for  standard  No. 
2s,  with  some  sellers  demanding  65  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Baltimore.  Cheap  offerings  are  no  longer  heard  in  the 
Virginia  tidewater  area,  and  prices  from  that  section 
are  now  fully  up  to  levels  asked  on  the  Peninsula.  The 
latter  this  week  ran  41  cents  for  No.  Is,  61  cents  for 
2s,  85  cents  for  2i^s,  90  cents  for  3s  and  $2.65  for  No. 
10  tins.  Tomato  juice  has  reflected  the  improved  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  major  product  and  is  held  at  40  cents  for  No. 
1  tins  containing  lO^/o  ounces;  50  cents  for  13V2-ounce 
sizes,  and  70  cents  for  24-ounce  tins,  Maryland  plants. 

PEAS — Alaska  varieties,  the  standard  ungraded  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  being  cleaned  up  in  the  Tri-States  and 
strong  ideas  are  put  out  by  packers  on  unsold  lots. 
Standard  3-sieve  in  No.  2  tins  is  fully  90  cents  and  No. 
10  tins  $5.00,  Maryland  plants,  with  some  sellers  dis¬ 
posed  to  ask  more  on  the  large  container. 

SPINACH — The  New  York  trade  contends  that  Tri- 
State  holders  are  virtually  cleaned  out  as  the  result 
of  active  buying  developing  on  the  recent  freeze  in  the 
South  and  the  reported  destruction  of  the  Texas  crop. 
Offerings  of  21/2  tins  ranged  as  high  as  $1.15  to  $1.25, 
with  No.  10s  now  held  at  $3.75  upward,  f.  o.  b.  Balti¬ 
more.  The  fancy  is  named  at  $4.00.  During  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  California  packers  offered  new  pack  spinach 
in  a  pretty  general  manner.  Large  independents  on 
the  Coast  quoted  95  cents  on  2V2  tins,  and  $3.10  on  No. 
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10s,  f.  o.  b.  West  Coast.  Larger  packers  previously 
had  asked  $3.25  for  No.  10  size. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — This  market  has  witnessed 
some  heavy  purchases  out  of  stocks  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  standard  cut  green  beans  in  No.  2  tins  are  now 
definitely  higher  at  65  cents,  with  21/0  sizes  somewhere 
between  95  cents  and  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  plant.  No.  10s, 
available  only  recently  at  $3.00,  are  now  commanding 
$3.10  and  $3.15,  plant. 

CARROTS — New  York  State  diced  carrots  are  re¬ 
ported  strong  as  the  result  of  a  material  reduction  in 
unsold  stocks.  Sellers’  ideas  range  from  771/^  to  80 
cents  per  dozen  and  offerings  at  these  levels  are  not 
plentiful. 

APPLESAUCE — Prices  of  New  York  State  packers 
are  also  firm  on  this  article  and  no  offerings  have  been 
heard  recently  below  65  cents  dozen  for  No.  2  tins,  at 
plant.  Notwithstanding,  one  of  the  large  Super-Mar¬ 
kets  in  this  area  is  building  counter  displays  at  3  cents 
per  container,  or  at  36  cents  per  dozen.  How  is  it  done  ? 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS— One  result  of  the  recent 
freeze  has  been  to  strengthen  prices  for  sections  sub¬ 
stantially,  also  to  curtail  supplies  of  raw  fruit  for  can- 
ners  who  are  now  packing  juice  night  and  day  to  build 
up  stocks.  It  is  said  that  the  cold  spell  caught  Florida 
packers  inadequately  supplied  with  fruit,  and  that  pur¬ 
chases  had  been  held  off  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  better 
grower  prices.  Fancy  sections  in  No.  2  tins,  buyer’s 
label,  are  now  9214  cents  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  as  against  821/2 
to  85  cents  before  the  freeze.  Unsweetened  juice  on 
the  other  hand  is  generally  named  at  571/2  cents, 
against  55  cents  to  571/2  cents  previously,  for  No.  2 
tins.  In  the  trade  it  is  explained  that  frozen  or  partly 
frozen  fruit  will  still  provide  satisfactory  juice  if 
worked  before  it  is  thawed  out.  The  frost,  however, 
renders  grapefruit  unfit  for  sectioning.  A  nationally 
advertised  brand,  for  example  re-entered  the  market 
this  week  at  9714  cents  for  sections  in  No.  2s.  Before 
withdrawing  this  factor  asked  90  cents.  Same  packer 
is  now  quoting  unsweetened  juice  at  60  cents  in  2s,  and 
$1.32  for  a  47-ounce  container,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa.  Extent 
of  the  frost  damage  to  citrus  in  the  South  is  still  unde- 
ermined.  An  Austin,  Texas,  dispatch  quoting  the 
tate  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  about 
•>  per  cent  of  the  citrus  crop  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
alley  was  damaged.  A  packer  at  Alamo  returned  to 
;e  market  this  week  at  55  cents  for  unsweetened  juice 
No.  2  tins. 

SHRIMP — Most  sizes  have  almost  disappeared  as  far 
s  canners’  stocks  are  concerned  and  prices  reflect  the 
long  situation  in  the  raw  shrimp.  Small  is  named 
10  at  $1.10;  medium  at  $1.15,  large  at  $1.20  and 
mbo  at  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans. 

SARDINES — California  ovals  are  Arm  at  $3.50  to 
75  for  No.  1  tins,  count  unspecified,  f.  o.  b.  Coast, 
premium  is  still  asked  for  straight  fours.  Maine 
•  v.kers  continue  to  offer  very  little  to  the  distributing 
•lie.  The  price  is  still  firm  at  $3.35  per  case  of 
>  less  oil  quarters,  factory. 

'ALMON — Lenten  requirements  and  National  Sal- 
<1  Week  are  expected  to  broaden  distribution,  and  the 
■  rent  statistical  position  foreshadows  a  strong  mar- 
let  in  the  meanwhile.  Canners’  unsold  stocks  of  pinks 


at  the  end  of  January,  244,000  cases,  were  but  a  third 
of  the  stock  one  year  previous,  and  that  was  considered 
short.  Prices  are  $1.50  to  $1.55,  Seattle,  with  little 
unlabeled  salmon  available.  Reds  still  firm  at  $2.35 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  tall  tins.  Coast. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

January  Was  a  Good  Month  In  Canned  Foods — Alaska  Peas 
Short — More  Inquiry  For  Corn — Tomatoes  Still  Low  But  Im¬ 
proving — Expected  Improvement  In  Beans  Not  Yet  In  Evidence 
— Asparagus  Cleaned  Up — Grapefruit  Higher — Know 
Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  8,  1940. 


General  market  —  a  fair  sale  of  canned 
foods  is  reported.  The  movement  is  along  fill-in 
lines. 

Due  to  the  more  seasonable  weather  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  jobbing  distributors 
have  moved  into  retail  channels  an  encouraging  volume 
and  the  month  of  January  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
good  one. 

There  are  very  few  if  any  price  changes  to  report 
except  on  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit  sections, 
which  have  recorded  slight  advances. 

PEAS — Everyone  who  has  followed  the  pea  market 
realizes  that  Alaskas  are  in  short  supply  and  the  re¬ 
maining  lots  in  Wisconsin  are  rapidly  cleaning  up.  The 
only  concern  that  is  voiced  is  on  sweets  but  this 
variety  too  has  enjoyed  greater  favor  recently.  Some 
quotations  are:  No.  2  tin  extra  .standard  No.  4  sieve 
Alaskas  95  cents;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve 
Alaskas,  90  cents ;  No.  2  tin  extra  Standard  No.  3  sieve 
Alaskas,  $1.00,  No.  2  extra  standard  ungraded  sweets, 
$1.00;  No.  2  fancy  ungraded  sweets,  $1.05,  f.  0.  b. 
Wisconsin. 

CORN — A  wider  inquiry  has  recently  been  noted  on 
the  lower  grades.  Cheap  standards  are  wanted  but  few 
canners  are  willing  to  meet  buyers’  ideas  of  prices. 

No.  10  tin  corn  in  the  standard  and  extra  standard 
cream  style  grades,  both  White  and  Yellow,  are  not 
plentiful  in  this  section. 

Following  are  a  few  quotations:  No.  2  tin  fancy 
whole  kernel  Golden,  90  cents  Wisconsin;  No.  2  tin 
fancy  whole  kernel  White,  80  cents  Indiana;  No.  2  tin 
fancy  cream  style  Yellow',  75  cents  Indiana,  and  No.  2 
tin  fancy  cream  style  White,  75  cents  Indiana.  Some 
No.  1  tin  fancy  cream  .style  Yellow  corn  has  been 
offered  at  55  cents  to  60  cents  with  the  White  at 
same  level. 

TOMATOES — The  market  has  developed  increased 
interest  but  there  are  still  low  priced  sellers  out  of 
both  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  going  quotations  are: 
No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes,  621/2  cents;  No.  21/2 
tin  standard  tomatoes,  821/2  cents,  and  No.  10  tin  stan¬ 
dard  tomatoes,  $2.65  factory,  but  sales  have  been  made 
in  Chicago  during  the  past  week  on  the  basis  of  621/) 
cents  delivered  on  No.  2  standards  and  821/2  cents 
delivered  on  No.  21/2  standards. 
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Fancy  tomatoes,  and  particularly  in  the  No.  2i/^  tin, 
are  wanted,  but  cannot  be  located,  according^  to  a 
reliable  authority. 

TOMATO  PUREE — No.  10  tin  fancy  is  quoted  in 
the  Middlewest  at  a  price  range  of  $2.60  to  $3.00  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  with  a  fair  movement.  It  is  said  that 
there  isn’t  enough  No.  10  tin  puree  to  cover  normal 
wants  and  that  some  shrewd  buyers  are  purchasing 
heavily. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  southern  freeze 
has  developed  the  thought  that  canned  beans  would 
speed  up  in  demand  but  as  far  as  the  Chicago  trade  is 
concerned,  there  has  not  been  much  evidence  of  it  and 
it  is  still  possible  to  purchase  No.  2  tin  standard  cut 
green  at  70  cents  Michigan  and  No.  2  tin  extra  stan¬ 
dard  cut  green  at  75  cents  Wisconsin. 

Wax  beans  have  not  been  popular  and  some  very 
excellent  quality  lots  are  being  offered  at  attractive 
prices  without  much  interest. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — These  items  have 
been  slow  of  sale  for  the  past  two  or  three  months  but 
in  the  face  of  such  dullness,  prices  are  firmly  held  and 
there  is  apparently  no  pressure  to  sell. 

ASPARAGUS — Is  all  but  cleaned  up  and  the  Trade 
are  in  hopes  that  prices  on  1940  packing  will  be  named 
earlier  this  season  than  last. 

BEETS  -  CARROTS — A  fair  movement  is  recorded 
but  nothing  spectacular.  Carrots,  as  far  as  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  are  concerned,  are  in  a  few  hands  that 
are  inclined  to  boost  prices. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — It  now  develops  that  the  recent 
cold  spell  that  swept  the  Southern  tier  of  States  did 
more  damage  in  Florida  to  the  Citrus  crop  than  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Texas  Valley.  In  the  latter  district,  the 
Government  reports  only  40  per  cent  damage.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  is  low  and  there  are  estimates  as 
high  as  60  per  cent. 

Oranges  in  Florida,  particularly  the  Valencia  variety, 
have  been  very  badly  damaged.  Grapefruit  has  been 
hurt  too,  as  the  Trade  appreciate.  Going  prices  today 
are:  No.  2  fancy  sections,  921/2  to  95  cents,  Florida; 
No.  2  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice,  571/2  cents, 
Florida;  No.  2  fancy  natural  juice,  55  cents,  Texas; 
46-oz.  fancy  natural  juice,  $1.25,  Texas. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS— Orders  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  fill-ins.  That  is  true  regarding  peaches,  apricots, 
cocktail,  fruit  salad  and  the  balance  of  the  line,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  pears.  Some  liberal  buying 
of  pears  has  been  noted  when  the  Purchaser  could 
secure  the  count  desired,  etc.  Kadota  figs  have  been  in 
routine  call. 

FISH  LINE — With  the  advent  of  Lent,  greater 
interest  has  been  noted.  The  markets  are  firm,  par¬ 
ticularly  tuna  fish  and  salmon.  Shrimp  shows  a  slight 
sign  of  easiness  but  with  the  pack  to  date  so  light,  there 
are  some  who  think  that  shrimp  at  today’s  levels  will 
prove  low  in  another  thirty  days. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE— The 
Grocery  trade  generally  does  not  take  seriously  the  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  the  large  interstate  grocery 
“octopus”  to  henceforth  purchase  only  from  those  can- 
ners,  manufacturers  and  other  sellers  who  eliminate  the 
independent  food  broker’s  service. 


It  is  freely  expressed  that  this  chain  is  piqued  at 
losing  its  second  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

To  buy  only  from  canners  direct  would  seem  to  place 
a  decided  burden  upon  such  canners  and  in  addition 
might  involve  certain  legal  points  like — restraint  of 
trade.  Another  statement  from  the  “octopus”  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER  —  To  insure  healthier 
market  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  indepen¬ 
dent  food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Brokers  are  the  local  salesmen  of  the  canner  and 
should  be  paid  a  reasonable  and  equitable  sum  for  the 
service  rendered.  Any  business  man  knows  that  he 
loses  efficiency  of  his  salesmen  when  he  cuts  their 
salaries.  Many  canners  have  been  cutting  the  “salaries” 
of  their  brokers  by  selling  direct  to  buyers  and  all  such 
sales  greatly  damage  the  broker’s  service.  Other  can¬ 
ners  cut  the  “salaries”  of  their  salesmen  by  asking 
them  to  do  a  lot  of  extra  work  in  handling  small  lots 
and  without  paying  anything  for  such  extra  work. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rains  Change  the  Outlook— Dry  Bean  Business  Better — Aspara¬ 
gus  Appearing — Stocks  Low — Peaches  Moving  Rapidly — ^The 
Peach  Growers  Who  Turned  Canners  Have  Sold  Their  Entire 
Pack — No  Bargains  In  Fruits — Good  Steady  Business  in  Fish. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  8,  1940. 

ETTER — The  crop  outlook  in  California  is  much 
improved  over  that  of  five  or  six  weeks  ago 
when  another  dry  year  seemed  in  prospect.  A 
series  of  storms  blanketed  the  State  in  January  and  the 
rainfall  in  most  areas  is  now  up  to  normal,  with  fairly 
heavy  snows  in  the  mountains.  In  many  sections  as 
much  rain  has  already  fallen  as  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  of  1939,  so  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  last  year’s 
drought.  Winter  farm  work  was  delayed  by  the  dry 
fall,  but  is  now  being  rushed  and  normal  acreages  of 
crops  in  which  canners  are  directly  interested  are 
promised. 

DRY  BEANS — Handlers  of  California  dry  beans  are 
reporting  an  improved  demand,  particularly  on  varieties 
used  by  canners.  The  cold,  wintry  weather  and  the 
damage  to  green  vegetable  crops  in  the  Southern 
States,  is  held  responsible  for  the  increased  interest  in 
this  article.  Prices  remain  as  they  have  been  in  recent 
weeks,  but  the  movement  is  substantially  larger.  Prices 
of  California  beans  average  about  70  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

ASPARAGUS — A  few  offerings  of  new  crop  aspara¬ 
gus  are  to  be  seen  in  the  local  markets,  but  it  will  be 
several  weeks  before  this  becomes  plentiful.  In  the 
meantime  the  canned  pack  continues  to  move  off  in  good 
shape,  suggesting  that  the  carry-over  will  be  quite 
limited  Some  export  business  continues  to  be  done,  with 
shipments  to  unexpected  places,  considering  war  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  domestic  market  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  Unsold  stocks  of  some  of  the  large  packers 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  All-Green,  with  some 
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of  the  real  luxury  items  in  the  list,  such  as  No.  21/^ 
white  Colossal,  sold  out. 

PEACHES — Peaches  are  moving  into  consumption 
at  a  lively  rate  and  while  there  is  still  plenty  to  go 
around,  it’s  not  easy  to  locate  all  sizes  and  counts.  And 
here’s  an  announcement  that  is  real  news.  During  the 
week,  the  California  Canning  Peach  Association,  the 
grower  organization  that  went  into  the  canning  field 
in  1938,  when  canners  felt  unable  to  pay  even  growing 
costs  for  fruit,  disposed  of  the  last  holdings  on  hand. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  sever  all  connections 
with  the  canning  venture  but  to  complete  shipments 
under  contract.  The  growers  went  into  the  canning 
end  of  the  business  with  the  determination  to  stabilize 
the  market  as  much  as  possible,  and  there  have  been  no 
complaints  that  they  have  done  otherwise.  The  canned 
peach  market  is  firm  with  no  offerings  of  choice  No. 
2i/o  halves  or  sliced  at  less  than  $1.32,  or  standard 
halves  for  less  than  $1,221/2-  For  standard  sliced  most 
holders  are  asking  $1.27i/^,  with  featured  brands 
at  $1.35. 

FRUITS — California  canners  returning  from  the 
Chicago  convention  report  but  a  limited  volume  of 
business  booked  there  on  fruits,  since  there  were  few 
bargain  offerings.  A  fair  business  is  coming  through 
from  the  usual  sources  and  the  post-convention  lull  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  While  the  full  apricot  list 
is  still  available  there  are  some  items  that  are  held  by 
only  a  few  canners,  particularly  items  in  the  No.  10  size. 
Pears  are  even  firmer  than  apricots,  with  some  items 
scarcely  to  be  had  at  all.  Choice  No.  10  may  be  re¬ 
garded  off  the  market  and  Fancy  No.  1  is  firmly  held 
at  $1.00. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  New  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice  lists  are  being  prepared  by  California  interests  at 
this  writing  and  firms  that  have  been  out  of  the  market 
will  be  back  within  a  few  days — with  higher  prices.  It 
is  anticipated  that  No.  2  size  grapefruit,  quoted  for  a 
time  at  90  cents,  will  be  at  least  $1.00  in  the  new  lists, 
probably  more. 

FISH — Canned  fish  business  is  steady,  without  being 
especially  heavy.  There  are  still  a  few  packers  who 
will  sell  Alaska  Red  salmon  at  $2.25,  but  most  sales 
a’  f.  at  $2.35.  Talk  persists  that  some  operators  are 
phinning  to  advance  their  price  to  $2.50.  Chums  are 

•  s'ecially  firm  and  offerings  at  $1.35  seem  to  have  dis- 
a;-peared,  with  $1.40  the  ruling  price.  A  rather  wide 
c  .t’oad  continues  in  No.  1  Oval  sardines,  with  some 
i*  erests  still  selling  at  $3.50  and  others  having  no  dif- 

*  :lty  in  getting  $4.15.  The  matter  of  quality  is,  of 
■  tvse,  the  deciding  factor.  Light  meat  tuna  is  quite 

'1  at  $10.00  a  case  for  No.  Is,  $5.75  for  V2  $3.90 
'1  in  the  top  grades. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  and  Mardi  Gras  Interferes  With  Shrimp  Canning — 
Stocks  Greatly  Reduced — Oyster  Production  Hindered 
Everywhere — Crabs  Disappear. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  8,  1940. 

SHRIMP — Practically  no  shrimp  were  produced  last 
week,  due  to  the  severe  cold  weather,  and  none 
expected  this  week  on  account  of  stormy  weather 
and  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities,  which  caused  the  fisher¬ 
men  to  knock  off  to  celebrate  all  along  the  coast  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

The  big  doings  for  Mardi  Gras  are  in  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  but  some  of  the  smaller  towns  on  the  coast, 
like  Biloxi  and  Pascagoula,  also  celebrate  in  a  small 
way,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  Gulf  coast  be¬ 
tween  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  Mardi  Gras. 

Mardi  Gras  Carnival  is  an  old  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  custom  of  making  merry  just  before  entering 
the  religious  period  of  penance  called  Lent.  Lent  is 
observed  by  all  the  Catholics  throughout  the  World  and 
a  few  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  has  16  days  of  abstinence  (Fast 
Days)  on  which  only  sea  foods,  eggs,  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  allowed  to  be  eaten.  Lent  never  fails  to  boost 
the  sale  of  sea  foods.  Hence,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  industry.  Lent  started  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  and  runs  to  Easter  Sunday,  March  24.  There¬ 
fore,  dealers  of  fresh  and  canned  sea  foods  in  Catholic 
communities  will  have  to  provide  for  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  next  forty  days. 

The  stock  of  canned  shrimp  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
packers  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  as  very  few 
shrimp  are  expected  to  be  canned  until  next  August, 
there  is  a  probability  of  a  shortage  of  canned  shrimp 
before  the  fall  shrimp  canning  season  starts. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Oyster  production  has  been  very  light 
all  over  the  country  for  the  last  three  weeks,  due  to 
the  blizzards,  and  while  it  improved  to  some  extent 
this  week,  yet  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  normal. 
Canning  operations  are  expected  to  start  next  week. 
The  oyster  pack  up  until  now  has  been  light  and 
unless  it  makes  up  for  lost  time  in  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  canning  season,  it  will  fall  short  of  being  a 
normal  one. 

The  oyster  pack  in  order  to  be  profitable  has  to  be 
operated  to  full  capacity  seventy  per  cent  of  the  time. 
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due  to  the  fact  that  oysters,  being  bulky,  require  a 
lot  of  labor  and  expense  to  handle.  The  net  weight  of 
cooked  oyster  meat  is  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
gross  weight  of  the  oyster  in  the  shell,  so  there  is  over 
97  per  cent  of  waste  or  surplus  weight  that  has  to  be 
handled.  In  the  case  of  shrimp,  there  is  approximately 
85  per  cent  waste  or  surplus  weight  to  handle. 

In  other  words,  a  sea  food  cannery  has  to  handle 
approximately  five  times  more  waste  or  surplus  weight 
packing  1,000  pounds  of  cooked  oyster  meat,  than  1,000 
pounds  of  cooked  shrimp  meat,  thus  requiring  a 
cannery  to  handle  considerably  more  oysters  in  the 
shell  to  cover  the  same  amount  of  overhead  as  when 
packing  shrimp. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.00  to  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  five  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  have  completely  disappeared 
from  the  gulf  coast  and  no  fresh  crab  meat  is  available 
anywhere  in  this  section,  therefore,  the  trade  has  had 
to  use  frozen  crab  meat.  From  present  indications  it 
will  be  thirty  days  before  crabs  show  up  on  this  coast 
again. 

The  canneries  have  not  gone  very  extensively  into 
the  processing  of  our  native  blue  crabs,  hence,  there  is 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  it  on  the  market  and  it  has 
never  been  aggressively  marketed,  which  accounts  for 
its  small  consumption. 

With  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sea  food 
canneries,  the  crab  meat  pack  could  be  made  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  shrimp  pack. 
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TEXAS -RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

No  One  Knows  the  Real  Freeze  Damage — Juice  Plants  Busy — 
Kraut  Shows  Action — Crop  Price  Way  Up — Tomato  Stocks 
Low — No  Spinach. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  8,  1940. 

The  remarkable  grapefruit— Men  who 

know  grapefruit  are  silent  today.  A  week  ago, 
rumors  were  thick  concerning  the  future  of  Texas 
grapefruit,  but  today,  while  the  juice  plants  operate  at 
capacity  production,  no  one  yet  knows  the  damage 
done  by  the  recent  freeze,  though  all  know  it  must 
surely  be  there — 6  freezing  nights. 

The  juice  market  is  firm,  with  lively  trading.  2s  at 
521/4  cents;  46-ounce  at  $1.10;  10s,  at  $2.25,  f.  o.  b. 
common  valley  points. 

Those  prices,  neither  low  nor  high,  seem  to  speak  a 
language  all  their  own.  Perhaps  the  passing  weeks 
will  make  it  understandable  to  all  interested  in  grape¬ 
fruit  juice. 

KRAUT  —  The  kraut  market  has  taken  on  some 
action,  but  there  is  a  catch  now.  Green  cabbage  has 
jumped  from  $6.00  per  ton  (pre-freeze)  to  $30.00  to 
$40.00  as  of  this  date.  With  such  a  market  it  is  hard 
to  find  growers  ready  to  cut  $5.00  kraut  cabbage  when 
it  might  pass  as  green  cabbage.  From  all  indication, 
our  kraut  pack  may  be  short.  However,  Is  are  selling 
at  40  cents;  2s,  at  60  cents;  2T4s,  at  11%  cents,  and 
10s,  at  $2.75. 

TOMATOES — No.  1  tomatoes  are  being  held  for 
421/2  cents ;  2s,  for  62i/>  cents.  Stocks  very  low. 

GREENS — Interest  grows  stronger  for  turnip  and 
mustard  greens  as  buyers  realize  there  is  no  spinach 
to  be  found.  Both  items.  Is  at  40  cents,  2s  at  621/2 
cents. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  AS  APPLIED  TO 
THE  GROCERY  TRADE 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

for  workers  employed  in  the  distributive  occupations  would  bene¬ 
fit  not  only  the  workers  being  trained  and  the  businesses  in 
which  they  are  employed,  but  also  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

Producers,  distributors,  and  consumers  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  a  sound  Distributive  Education  program.  They 
are  cooperating  on  a  national,  State,  and  local  basis.  The  in¬ 
clusion  on  your  program  of  a  discussion  of  “  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Grocery  Trade”  is  indicative  of  the  interest  of  the 
canning  industry.  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Supervisors  of  Distributive  Education,  and  the  heads  of 
local  school  systems  will  welcome  your  interest  and  cooperation. 
You  are  invited  to  contact  these  individuals.  They  will  cooperate 
with  you  in  organizing  a  Distributive  Education  progi'am  for  the 
grocery  trade  in  the  States  and  the  communities  in  which 
you  live. 


WISCONSIN  SHORT  COURSE  MARCH  13-15 

The  short  course  for  Wisconsin  canners  and  their  fieldmen  will 
be  held  at  Madison,  March  13th,  14th  and  15th,  when  Professor 
H.  F.  Wilson  will  conduct  four  half  day  sessions  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

i’rices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloesal,  No.  2V^ . 

Laree,  No.  . .  . 

Medium,  No.  . .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.85 

.Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 .  2.00 

Green  Tips.  40/60,  2s................  2.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2a . .  1.65 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs .  7.50 

Green  Cuts,  28 .  1.00 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


2.10 

2.50 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.: . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._....... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

LIMA  BEANS 


75 

70 

40 

621/2 

00 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 


Tiny  Green . 

Fancy  Small  Green.. 

Medium  Green . 

10  . . . 

Green  &  White.......... 

10  . . . 

Fresh  White . 

10  . . 

Soaked . 


BEt/lS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No  21*, . . . 

Std.  c  ;t..  no"."2"!!....!!!!1.!.™. 

No.  ■  L,  .  . 

No  i:,  . . 

Ear.c^  •,  ut.  No.  2 _ _ 

n';  i  1“™ 

Sid.  '.ircd.  No.  2 . 

N.  .1*,  _ 


1.45 

7.25 

1.25 

1.25 

4.25 
.85 

4.50 

.65 

:i..50 

.60 


u'ed.  No.  2.. 


CA:it<.;;-S 

Std  ;  No.  2.. 

N’  ',0  _ _  _ 

Std  •  .•'d."No.‘"2.. 


.80  . 

3.75  4.50 

.75  .85 

3.50  4.00 


NU  CARROTS 


PE 

Std,  ,4o.  2 . 

Fanc\  >j,i.  2!.""'.!!!!.""” . 


.70 

.95 


.80 

1.15 


Central 
Low  High 


2.40  2.50 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 


2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

2.50 


2.86 

2.60 


2.45 

2.60 


2.40  2.45 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 

7.60 


2.15 

2.35 

1.76 


1.00 

1.10 

5.00 

.80 

.75 

.80 

3.60 

3.50 

3.75 

.75 

.70 

.76 

3.25 

3.00 

3.36 

1.45 

1.60 

5.50 

5.00 

5.60 

1.10 

4.76 

.95 

.95 

5.50 

5.50 

.87% 

.77% 

.80 

4.10 

3.75 

4.50 

.77  % 

.75 

3.75 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

6.10 

4.75 

6.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

’  !80 

.70 

.75 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

1.55 

1.35 

7.60 

1..30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

6.00 

.92  V'* 
4.75 

.90 

.80 

.72%. 

.80 

4.00 

.70 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

4.00 

3.26 

6.00 

.65 

.70 

3.15 

2.76 

3.00 

1.00 

4.76 

.85 


1.10 

6.00 

1.00 


.76 

3.26 

1.00 

4.86 

1.20 

5.00 


.80 

3.76 

1.35 

6.50 

1.20 

5.25 


1.60  1.50 


1.06 


EUistern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2............ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2„._...___- 

No.  10  - - - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2....„ . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2. . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 


No.  2V^ 
No.  10 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48......„.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28.......... 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s. . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  88 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s......_..„„.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28....„. . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  88....„........ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s....„.....„. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  58 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38..___....._ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls....« 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls«__ 
No.  10  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s„„_ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.......„ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is — > 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s........,..„ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5b. . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28  . . — ......... 

10s  _ _ 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 


1.071/2  1.10 

1.10  . 

1.071/2  . 

.90  1.021/. 

.871/2  . '■ 

.95  . 

.90  . 

.85  . 


1.50 

1.25 

1.05 

i“io 

1.00 

.96 

.90 


1.45 

1.16 

1.00 

.95 


.6716  .72% 

.72%  .80 

.3.00  3.25 

PUMPKIN 

No.  2%  _ 

1.10 

3.35 

3.60 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

!90 

4. .50 

.70  .72% 

3.00  3.26 

SAUER  KRAUT 
Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.76  . 

3.25  . 

1.05  i'.’20 


No.  2^  _ 

No.  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . — . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No!  10  ...'!.'!!!!!!!!!“!Z!T.“!!"!!!!r 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fv.  Limas. 
Trtple.  No.  2 . . . 


.90 

Oo 


.75 

.80 


.75 

1.00 


.90 

1.16 

3.75 


.77%  .86 

.90  1.10 

.97%  - 


.92% 

1.15 

.90 

1.02  Vi* 

5.30 

5.60 

4.85 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.86 

.95 

4.76 

5.00 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

-92% 

1.05 

.90 

1.07% 

5.25 

5.30 

5.00 

5.50 

.85 

1.00 

4.75 

4.60 

.75 

4.00 

4.60 

4.25 

1.00 

1.16 

.97%  1.00 

5.25 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.90 

1.06 

4.35 

5.26 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

.75 

.85 

.75 

.90 

4.25 

4.60 

3.76 

4.25 

.72% 

.77% 

.70 

.85 

3.40 

4.00 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

-72% 

.90 

.75 

.85 

4.25 

6.00 

3.95 

4.60 

.67 

.80 

4.00 

4.25 

3.65 

4.00 

.76 

.85 

.70 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

.80 

.92% 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.00 

4.00 

1.35 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

.87% 

.87% 

.97% 

.90 

.85 

.85 

6.25 
5.00 
4.50 

4.25 
1.45 
1.35 
1.07% 
1.20 
1.10 
1.00 

.95 


6.00 

5.50 


1.16 

1.10 

1.00 

'6!26 

5.50 


West  Coast 
Luw  High 


1.20 

1.00 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

.87% 

.87% 

6.76 
5.25 

4.76 
4.76 
1.60 
1.45 
1.40 


.67% 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 


1.50 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 


1.15  1.20 

.82%  1.00 


5.00 

4.50 

4.50 


5.25 

5.00 

4.76 


1.35 

1.30 


1.20 

1.10 

.95 

1.05 


1.45 

1.40 

L30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 


1.00 

■ 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

.871/2 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87%. 

.85 

.85 

.95 

6!26 

5.50 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

5.35 

4.50 

4.76 

6.00 

4.85 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.76 

.86 

.96 

1.00 

.66%2 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.60 

.65 

.65 

2.60 

3.25 

.90 

2.76 

3.25 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

1.15 

'3.36 


.92%  1.10 
1.17%  1.35 
3.60  4.35 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 70  .80 

No.  2%  . 85  .97% 

No.  10  2.75  3.25 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 1.00  1.07% 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 3-36  3.76 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2..„....................~~~~  -80  1.00 

No.  2%  _ 1.10  1.36 

No.  8  - -  •••••-  ••••••• 

No.  10  - 3.60  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 -  .60  - 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2%  - . 95  1.17% 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


No.  10  . - . 

Std.,  No.  1 - — 

No!  2%”'."!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!™ — . 

No.  8  - - - 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  808 . — 

No.  2,  tall . 


TURNIP  GREENS 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . - . -  2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy™.- - - - .70  . 

No.  10  _  3.60  . 

No.  2  Std. - - 62%  .72% 

No.  10  _  2.85  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice. . - . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water™. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 — 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%..........-.™- 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

9.00 

. 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

5.00 

4.76 

4.75 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% - - 

No.  10  _ _ 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 


Solid  Pack 

. 80 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00  1.06 

, .  1.10 

1.36 

1.26 

1.36 

1.36  _ 

_  3.60 

4.26 

4.60 

4.26  4.36 

, . 60 

.46 

.47% 

.76  . 

. 76 

.76 

.90 

. . 96 

1.17% 

1.00 

1.16 

.97%  . 

. .  3.00 

3.50 

3.26 

3.60 

3.10  . 

With 

puree 

.40 

.47% 

.42% 

.65 

.67% 

.60 

.70 

.62% 

.80 

.82% 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

1.02% 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.65 

3.00 

2.65 

3.10 

3.20 

.42% 

.60 

-42% 

.46 

1.25 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

1.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

.40 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.65 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.35 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

. . 

1.96  2.00 

1.80  1.86 
1.35  1.46 

6.25  6.60 

6.00  6.20 

4.90  6.25 


1.35 

1.40 

5.00 

5.25 

2.06 

2.16 

1.96 

2.10 

1.70 

1.80 

6.86 

7.00 

6.46 

6.66 

6.00 

2.30 

2.40 

7.65 

7.76 

California 

Elastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10 _ 

Choice,  No.  2%™.™.™.-™-. 

No.  10 _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..— 

Choice,  No.  2% _ _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


No.  10,  Water _ _ 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P _  -  , 

......  - 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat. . - . 

No.  211  Cyl . .  . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . - . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

No.  211  . . — . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . ,  _  . 

46  oz . . .™— ....  -_  „  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . — . 

Red,  Wat»,  No.  2— 

No.  10  _ _ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2...... 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.10  2.15 

1.86  2.00 

1.66  1.76 

_  7.00 

6.26  6.60 
6.76  6.00 

4.26  4.26 

4.00  4.16 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  _ 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.86  6.60 
6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.47%  - - 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ehc.  Pres.,  No.  1 _ _ 

No.  2 _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 _ — .™ 

No.  2  _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.46 

1.60 

_  1.65 

8.76  . 

6.00 

.  6.00 

_  1.66 

7.26  7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

.  5.60 

1.76  _ 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

2.00  2.10 

— 

nil 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  os.  _ _ 

No.  2,  19  os......... 

No.  2,  17  OE.™.„.. 


.70  _ 

1.26  . 

1.12%  1.26 


LOBSTER 

Flato,  1  lb _ 

%  lb. - 

%  lb.  - 


Std.,  4  os. _ 

6  os.  ........... 

8  os.  -....- 

10  os.  — ™. 
Selects,  6  os... 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60 

1.60 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1........ . — 

Flat,  No.  1 - - - 

No.  %  .. — . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1™...™...™, 

No.  %  - - 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1........™.-™. 

Medium,  Red,  Tall..........-™.™, 


2.35  2.35 

— .  1.72% 

1.86  1.90 


.92%  .95 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
8  os. 

No.  1  _ 

No.  800  _ 

No.  2  _ _ 

46  oz . — . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ — _ 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2%.™ . 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie.  No.  10 . 

Water.  No.  10— . 


1.50  1.60 

1.32%  1.45 
1.22%  1.26 
4.90  6.06 

4.40  4.60 

3.76  4.00 

4.00  4.16 

3.10  3.40 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.- 
No.  1,  Large. — .. 


™_  1.30 

-™  1.35 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  OU.  Key _ _  4 

%  Oil,  Keyless . -™—  3 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.™..—  . 
%  Oil,  Carton..—.™———..—  4 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . —  3 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s..-..—  .. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s -  . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's _ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s _ 

%s  - 

Lii^t  MeaC  Is-—— 

^.===: 


Southern 
1.16  1.80 
1.20  1.36 

1.26  1.40 


11.60  12.00 
6.26  6.60 
4.16  4.30 

9.60  10.00 
6.50  6.76 

3.65  3.90 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  lor  Machinarr  Mfn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Barlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-nydar  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  HL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster.  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BUCKETS.  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Beriiw  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chishr  .m-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  :  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K  iobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  iachlne  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
ChiahoJm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  :',ac:hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  ,  oins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bailtimore,  Md. 


CCddS,  Cooking. 

Berli".  ..'..apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisiv. 'm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  frshinery  Corporation,  Hooi^ston,  Ill. 
Ham}';  i  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  .qsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  .  ,oins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CO’  ilYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berli.  uapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^i'!:  ■  -Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  .  -  vhinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  ?:,  •  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  o'oms  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COF  ,  2YOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
Berlir  ^.'impman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
piisnslui  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Por^  -  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Dins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 
Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuoua. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ili. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  liVis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Al^eda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  lialtimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Col,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQinPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkeunp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Idd. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  McL 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  HamUton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetabie. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


CORn  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^ls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N-  I- 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balttmore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berlm-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisnolm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporatton,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balttmore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Ketttes  and  Tanks. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

ChishoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picldnq. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfrees^ro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Robert  T.  Regester,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 


SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conr. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


lUICE  HEATERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balttmore,  Md. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE.  , 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 


February  12,  19^0 


THE  CAN  N  I  NC  TRADE 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


/!  Gtunpleie 
Go44/Uje  in 

GannUui 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


''Every 

Canner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


Size  6x9,  360  pases,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


TOMATO  tn^ITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

/  Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 

I  I  for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 

„  f  Juice,  also 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

^  Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 

speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

^  Prices  on  request, 

AYARS  IVEACEIINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


THIS 


''NATIONAL’S”  type  of  CAN  SERVICE  matches  both  ordinary  and 
emergency  situations  that  arise  from  start  to  close  of  the  Canning 
Season. 


"national’s”  cans  carry  quality  features  that  recommend  them 
as  essential  to  the  Perfect  Pack. 

"national’s”  delivery  schedules  have  built  a  reputation  for 
dependability  covering  more  than  thirty  seasons. 

"national’s”  expert  laboratory  and  technical  staff  stands  ready 
for  accurate  advisory  service. 

"national’s”  mechanical  cooperation  with  the  Cannery  assures 
constant  operating  efficiency.  Maintenance  men  time  their  visits  to 
prevent  mechanical  delays. 


if044/i  ^#f/(Vt/«<z^W..."NATIONAL”  is  ALWAYS  READY! 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  MASI'ETH,  N.  Y.  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


